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“Their Pension Checks Come Regularly” 


For more than 37 years, the working days 
and the future of Bell Telephone employees 
have been made more secure by a complete 
Benefit and Pension Plan. The Company 
pays the cost. 


Long ago—before there was any thought 
of social security or of pensions by most com- 
panies — the Bell System Companies started a 
Benefit and Pension Plan for their employees. 


The Plan is much more than a pension plan. 
It is a well-rounded, financially sound pro- 
gram to assist employees in meeting the emer- 
gencies of Sickness, Accident, Disability, and 
Death, as well as retirement. 


It is designed to give help of different kinds 
and on different occasions when Bell System 
men and women —the younger as well as the 
older — may have need of it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Plan Recently Improved — Important im- 
provements have been made from time to time 
to meet changing conditions. Twice in the last 
four years the minimum pensions have been 
increased. Just last November the minimum 
pension was raised to $100 a month (including 
social security) at age 65 for employees with 
twenty years’ service. Many employees get pen- 
sions of substantially more than $100 a month. 


Benefits Public as Well as Employees — All 
of this is in the interest of the public as well 
as telephone employees. Because, for you to 
have good service, the Telephone Company 
must have good people to give it to you. 


This Benefit and Pension Plan is part of 
the Bell Telephone Companies’ responsibility 
as good employers and good citizens in every 
community in which they operate. 
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Professional Growth and 
Academic Freedom 


By W. H. COWLEY 


A Neglected Responsibility 


in upon the American of 1950 
more pervasively than probably 
ever before in our history. The Rev- 
olution and the Civil War had their 
foci in specific issues of freedom, but 
today newspapers and magazines 
bulge with stories about one or 
another kind of freedom. Is a physi- 
cian free to ease a dying patient out 
of life? What penalty should be given 
a scientist who has betrayed the free- 
dom of his adopted country to spy 
for Russia? Shall movies like Oliver 
Twist and books like Little Black 
Sambo be banned? Is the security of 
the country in such danger that the 
F.B.I. should be permitted to tap 
the telephones of free citizens? Is the 
secretary of state free to continue to 
be the friend of a former associate 
convicted of crimes against high 
national security? 
The headlines blazon “Hiss,” “‘Cop- 
lon,” “Harry Bridges,” “University 
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of California Loyalty Oath,” “Fuchs,” 
“Dorothy Kenyon.” Yesterday they 
paraded the names of the Thomas 
Committee, Elizabeth Bentley, the 
University of Washington, Paul Robe- 
son, Louis Budenz, the Tenney Com- 
mittee, the Feinberg Law, and on and 
on. Tomorrow will have other such 
headlines, and perhaps they will be 
even more serious than now. Clearly, 
the intelligent American needs to de- 
termine where he stands on questions 
of freedom. Few if any of his respon- 
sibilities are more urgent than this. 
In particular, academic people need 
to be clear about what they mean by 
academic freedom and equally clear 
about how to protect and to further 
it. At this juncture, these are primary 
points of needed professional growth. 
Believing this deeply, I do not apolo- 
gize for devoting the first several 
pages of this paper to discussing what 
seems to me to be the nature of free- 
dom in the large. Only by relating 
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academic freedom to freedom in gen- 
eral does it seem possible to avoid 
being either superficial or unrealistic. 

To begin with, freedom is not an 
absolute. If he would survive, an 
Eskimo is not free to dress as scantily 
as a Fiji Islander, nor a Fiji Islander 
to bundle himself up like an Eskimo. 
A high-school student who has done 
low-grade work is not free to enter a 
good college, nor an untrained person 
to become a physician, lawyer, or 
engineer. Professors are not usually 
free to own such extravagant homes 
or to live so luxuriously as the Mickey 
Cohens, the Rita Hayworths, and 
the Glenn McCarthys. No one, 
as Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
observed, is free to yell “Fire!” falsely 
in a crowded theater or to commit a 
thousand other unsocial acts. In 
short, freedom is not an absolute. It 
is always controlled by law, and social 
freedoms are political rights earned 
after centuries of struggle. They con- 
tinue in force only so long as man 
maintains free societies. 

At least five considerations must 
be discussed in appraising the nature 
of freedom. 


AN’S first need is to survive. 

He is a freedom-loving animal, 
but he is also an obeying animal. He 
obeys that he may remain alive. 
He accepts the limitations imposed by 
natural law because he instinctively 
knows that if he would continue to 
live he must. He also early learns the 
power of the social laws that relate 
to his personal survival, and similarly 
he learns the importance of the man- 
made laws that determine the quality 
of his social survival—laws and cus- 
toms which, if transgressed, lead to 
his incarceration or ostracism, and 
which thereby lessen his status as a 
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person and hence his freedom. More 
elemental than man’s demand for 
freedom is his urge to survive. 

In the second place, man’s need for 
order is also more elemental than his 
need for freedom. Only when order 
has been established does freedom 
become possible; and when order is in 
jeopardy, crucial kinds of freedom 
immediately disappear. This is as 
true of a free society as of a police 
state. Wars and other extraordinary 
emergencies illustrate the fact and the 
principle that without order no society 
can survive. Indeed, the terms so- 
ciety and social order are synonymous. 

This brings into focus the third 
element in the appraisal of freedom, 
the continuous conflicts among those 
supporting competing conceptions of 
social order. Men crave not order in 
the abstract but particular kinds of 
order, and they differ widely and 
often violently concerning the kinds 
of order they desire. The bloodiest 
and cruelest wars are ideological wars, 
because they are fought not to enrich 
men materially but to defend or to 
extend a way of life, a conception of 
social order. Thus the cold war 
divides the world not only into geo- 
graphic parts but also into two ideo- 
logical sectors; and some citizens of 
the democracies betray their own 
countries to the Russians because 
they believe that the social order 
promised by Communism will be a 
better social order than the Western 
way of life. These men are traitors; 
but many, if not most of the fifty 
thousand members of the American 
Communist Party and of their five 
hundred thousand fellow travelers, 
are also idealists, willing to lie, spy, 
and even die for their visions of a 
better social order. 

However deluded these men may 
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be, they illustrate the fourth consid- 
eration underlying man’s craving for 
freedom, namely, the ceaseless striv- 
ing of the race for a better world. In 
fighting Communism, as we most cer- 
tainly must, we frequently overlook 
or forget the fact that Karl Marx and 
his associates were utopians who 
dreamed of a perfect world, made 
blueprints of it, and charted a cam- 
paign for establishing it. Criticize a 
communist for the atrocities in Russia 
and its satellites, and promptly he 
retorts that they are temporary meas- 
ures preparing the way for the classless 
society, for the disappearance of the 
state, for the establishment of a per- 
fect social order. The Marxians can 
be understood only by recognizing 
them to be deluded idealists sunk 
in the fallacies of an unworkable 
perfectionism. 

The American way of life, it must 
not be forgotten, is also a titanic 
adventure in idealism. As President 
White of Mills College expressed it in 
a brilliant address to the Stanford 
Class of 1945, “The Stars and Stripes 
are a banner of even more funda- 
mental revolution than the Hammer 
and Sickle.”” The revolution achieved 
by American idealism is so much more 
fundamental than Russian utopian- 
ism that the Communists in every 
possible way conceal its tremendous 
triumphs from the people they con- 
trol. They conceal them because 
American idealism functions in the 
here and now and is not held in 
storage for some fictional future. They 
conceal them because they fear to 
have the people under their dom- 
inance see the operations and achieve- 
ments of a society which, despite 
glaring but slowly disappearing differ- 
ences between the ideal and the 


reality, constitutes man’s most suc- 
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cessful effort through all time to create 
and maintain a better world. 

The American dream continuously 
becomes the American reality in large 
measure because, nurtured in belief in 
the dignity of every individual, it 
takes a revolutionary position on the 
fifth of the problems of freedom, the 
source of the authority for the man- 
agement of the world. In non- 
democratic states a small cabal has 
acquired and keeps the authority to 
determine the nature of the social 
order and to run it, but in the United 
States we move ever closer to the 
ideal of all the people participating in 
government. Contrast Lenin’s pro- 
nouncement that “liberty is precious— 
so precious that it must be rationed” 
with Lincoln’s immortal description 
of a free society as “of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 


Win is a free society? In terms 
of the five considerations just 
described, a free society is a society 
willing and able to permit its mem- 
bers freedom of civilized action, free- 
dom of expression concerning the 
management of the social order, and 
freedom of participation in that man- 
agement. A free society is free: First, 
because it is strong enough to be 
free; it has the strength to survive 
attacks upon it. Second, because it 
has faith in the soundness of its liberal 
system of order. Third, because it is 
willing and able to allow freedom of 
thought and action to individuals 
with competing conceptions of social 
order on the conviction, in the words 
of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
that “the best test of truth is the 
power of thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market.” 
Fourth, because it believes that such 
“free trade in ideas” makes possible a 
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better world than can ever be designed 
on the drawing board of any social 
architect. Fifth, because it is “of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

Enemies within and without a free 
society take advantage of its freedom 
to undermine it, and thus the sixty- 
four-billion dollar question of a de- 
mocracy is how to maintain order and 
at the same time to continue to be a 
free society. In times of calm the 
question seldom comes into the open, 
but in times of stress like the present 
it rushes out from a hundred hiding 
places. By definition a free society 
allows considerable freedom of action 
and almost unlimited freedom of 
expression to self-interest groups and 
to pressure groups, and some of them 
are bent upon destroying freedom. 
To suppress them would be to aban- 
don aioe. To fail somehow to 
check them would be to endanger the 
survival of free society. 

This is the democratic dilemma; 
and it is also the dilemma of academic 
freedom, a particular kind of freedom 
vital to the ongoing of the free demo- 
cratic way of life. Of its many facets, 
only two can be considered here: first, 
the maintenance of free colleges and 
universities as institutions and, sec- 
ond, the freedom of faculty members to 
teach and to investigate and thereby 
to grow as individuals and as members 
of society’s pivotal profession, that 
which trains all the other professions. 


HE maintenance of free colleges 

and universities funnels down to 
the core question of who shall control 
them. It might appear that he who 
pays the piper calls the tune, but in 
higher educational institutions this is 
by no means as true as most people 
seem to think. For example, one of 
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my students has just finished a study 
of ten of the great philanthropies to 
American colleges and universities 
during the period between the Civil 
War and Pearl Harbor; and he has 
discovered that although seven of the 
ten philanthropists clearly stated their 
desires that their money be used to 
promote vocational as opposed to 
liberal education, the institutions thus 
established, or thus aided, in one way 
or another diverted the funds to other 
purposes. Stanford constitutes a case 
in point. Senator Stanford originally 
planned an institution in which agri- 
culture and commercial subjects would 
be dominant, but David Starr Jordan 
educated him and Mrs. Stanford toa 
different conception of the kind of 
university to be developed. Similarly, 
in his will Paul Tulane made the 
strong suggestion that his bequest be 
used for vocational education, but the 
board of trustees to which he left his 
money disregarded his expressed, but 
legally unsupported, wish and endowed 
the institution that became Tulane 
University. Private donors have great 
influence upon colleges and universi- 
ties, but they are not all-powerful. 
Nor do legislatures have as com- 
plete freedom to determine the poli- 
cies and programs of state universities 
as it may appear. In the seven states 
that have constitutional state univer- 
sities, for example, the legislatures 
can starve the universities, but they 
cannot control them. To illustrate: 
one of these seven constitutional state 
universities, the University of Michi- 
gan, has successfully rejected funds 
appropriated by the legislature be- 
cause the board of regents did not 
wish to undertake the educational 
programs for which the funds were 
voted. Ina 1928 decision the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota stated the prin- 
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ciple that applies to all the constitu- 
tional state universities. The manage- 
ment of the university, it ruled, stands 


beyond the dangers of vacillating policy, 
ill formed or careless meddling and 
partisan ambition that would be possible 
in the case of management by either 
legislature or executive, chosen at fre- 
quent intervals.' 


These seven constitutional state uni- 
versities—and the University of Cali- 
fornia is one of the number—are 
constitutional corporations independ- 
ent both of the legislative and 
executive branches of state govern- 
ment “except as a law of the regents 
might conflict with the police power 
of the state.” 
The other state universities of the 
country have varying degrees of inde- 
pendence from the executive and 
legislative branches of government. 
Constitutional provisions and judicial 
decisions give the governing boards of 
these state universities rights which 
legislatures cannot invade except by 
abolishing the universities. In short, 
boards of regents have large powers to 
govern state universities which limit 
the tune-calling ability of legislatures. 
All of this means that in operational 
fact boards of regents—or, as they are 
more frequently called, boards of 
trustees—control colleges and univer- 
sities. But even this statement must 
be hedged because two other groups 
during the past century have acquired 
legal or customary powers which limit 
the freedom of action of boards of 
trustees—the alumni and the faculty. 
Since 1866, for example, the alumni 
of Harvard have been its real gover- 
nors. Thirty of the thirty-two mem- 


1State ex rel. University of Minnesota and Others 
v. Ray P. Chase, 220 N. W. 957. 

*Brody, Alexander. The ia State and Higher 
Education. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1935. p. 195. 
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bers of the Harvard board of overseers 
are elected by the alumni, and the 
board of overseers must ratify all 
policy enactments of the Harvard 
Corporation. At Dartmouth the 
Alumni Council has no such legal 
status as the Harvard board of over- 
seers, but it elects five of the twelve 
members of the board of trustees and 
has acquired extraordinary prestige in 
shaping Dartmouth policy. These are 
but two examples among many which 
illustrate the increasing governmental 
power of alumni. State university 
alumni have much less direct power, 
but everyone knows that they exert 
highly important indirect influences. 
In brief, in almost all American col- 
leges and universities the alumni have 
acquired legal or moral rights which 
circumscribe the control vested in 
boards of trustees. 

Similarly the faculty has become an 
increasingly important factor in aca- 
demic government. Except for brief 
periods during the early history of 
Harvard and of William and Mary, 
faculties had no governing status 
until after the Civil War. Boards of 
trustees held power tightly and also 
participated actively in administra- 
tion. Many boards even examined 
students for their degrees. Today, 
however, few boards mix into admin- 
istrative matters; and without fanfare 
they have turned over to faculties 
almost complete authority over cur- 
ricular policy and other educational 
matters. Boards retain the right of 
veto, but they seldom employ it in 
educational questions. In practice, 
faculties largely determine educa- 
tional policy, although the threat of 
board veto serves as a check on as 
rapid change as many professors 
would like. 

Books like Cattell’s University Con- 
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trol, Upton Sinclair’s The Goose Step, 
Veblen’s The Higher Learning in 
America, and Beck’s Men Who Con- 
trol Our Universities—this last pub- 
lished in 1947—would lead one to 
believe that trustees control colleges 
and universities completely and in the 
interests of the business point of 
view; but their authors have entirely 
overlooked the increasing and stra- 
tegic governmental power of alumni 
and faculties. Moreover, they have 
by-passed the little discussed but 
vastly important legal developments 
in the membership of boards of 
trustees. These developments have 
come along under a principle known 
as functional representation, that is, 
the required place on boards of 
trustees of members of specific inter- 
est groups. At the University of 
Wisconsin, for example, agriculture, 
“the manual trades,” and women 
must be represented on the board of 
regents. Many states have similar 
representational requirements. A sig- 
nificant development in this area took 
place in 1945 when the New York 
legislature amended the Cornell char- 
ter to require election to the Cornell 
board of three representatives of 
organized labor. 

These changes in the make-up of 
boards of trustees have come along so 
quietly and have been so little dis- 
cussed that few professors appear to 
recognize the fact that under the 
American system, control of academic 
boards of trustees changes as the 
power groups in society change. Thus 
until 1871 the Yale Corporation had 
always been composed exclusively of 
clergymen, but in that year the 


alumni gained governmental power 
and elected a group of lawyers. Today 
the Yale Corporation has only one 
clergyman member. 


Slowly, and ad- 
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mittedly with considerable social lag, 
the interest groups on boards of 
trustees change as society changes. 


EANWHILE, as pointed out, 

boards of trustees have given 
considerable authority to alumni and 
to faculties. These enormously sig- 
nificant developments make it obvious 
that no one interest group controls the 
universities permanently. It may be 
that the business group has ascendancy 
at present; but the legal machinery 
exists for shifting influences as the 
center of social power shifts in our 
national life. Thus colleges and uni- 
versities are continuously and prop- 
erly subject to the third of the five 
elements of freedom discussed in the 
first section of this paper: their con- 
trol changes under the impact of the 
continuous conflict of competing con- 
ceptions of social order. 

Some professors appear not to like 
this plan of academic government. 
They maintain that a_ university 
should be a company of self-governing 
scholars unchecked by society at 
large. In particular, they deplore the 
existence of boards of trustees and of 
college and university presidents; and 
they point to the medieval univer- 
sity, the pre-Nazi German university, 
and the historic British universities 
as the models that we should follow. 
The latest expression of this point of 
view appeared two years ago in Har- 
old Laski’s book, The American 
Democracy. It also appeared in the 
San Francisco newspapers four years 
ago when a group of University of 
California and Stanford University 
professors declared that “the true 
university is pre-eminently a company 
of scholars” and that “professors are 
not hired men to execute policies 
determined by others.” 
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Several observations must be made 
about this point of view. First, an 
objective study of European univer- 
sities makes it clear that, although 
they were able to operate indepen- 
dently for long periods, public author- 
ity eventually exerted itself and took 
away their assumed independence. 
For example, the British government 
left Oxford and Cambridge free to 
govern themselves from the middle of 
the seventeenth century to the middle 
of the nineteenth, a fact which led 
them to believe that they existed 
entirely independent of public con- 
trol. The university reforms acts 
passed by Parliament in 1854 and 
1876, however, relieved them of this 
misconception; and although both 
universities continue to enjoy large 
self-governing powers, they are no 
longer “‘independent communities of 
scholars.” As for the German univer- 
sities, instances abound in which the 
civil authorities exerted their power 
in every period of stress throughout 
the nineteenth century and up until 
the Nazis took over. In short, his- 
toric and European citations do not 
support the professors who believe 
that universities should be indepen- 
dent entities governed entirely by 
professors. 

In the second place, the increasing 
power of faculties in academic gov- 
ernment belies the allegation that 
professors are “hired men” who must 
“execute policies determined by oth- 
ers.” For three-quarters of a century 
American college and university pro- 
fessors have been acquiring ever 
increasing rights of participation in 
the determination of institutional 


policies. These rights may be consid- 
erably less complete than most of us 
would like, but they are great indeed 
compared with those of a century 
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ago; and they continue to increase. 
To ignore the trend and sneer at the 
legal governors of colleges and uni- 
versities is no way to further it. 
Boards of trustees, like wooden 
boards, may sometimes be narrow, 
thick, and even warped; but they are 
instrumentalities of the American 
democratic way of life and must be 
so recognized. 

This observation leads to the third 
point, namely, that however praise- 
worthy European systems of academic 
government may be, we are com- 
mitted to the American system; and 
we cannot break with our history. 
This history leaves no question that 
the American people will not permit 
professors to be independent of society 
as a whole. To paraphrase a state- 
ment of Clemenceau’s about war and 
generals, the American people con- 
sider colleges and universities to be 
far too important to leave them 
entirely in the hands of professors or 
of any other group. The government 
of colleges and universities increas- 
ingly becomes a co-operative enter- 
prise in which an expanding number 
of interest groups participate. Pro- 
fessors are only one of these groups—a 
primary group, but only one among 
several. 

To summarize the first of the two 
problems of academic freedom being 
discussed, that is, the maintenance of 
free colleges and universities as insti- 
tutions: the core question has to do 
with their control; and the American 
system puts control of its institu- 
tions in the hands of legally estab- 
lished governing boards, most of which 
during the past century have extended 
their memberships to include several 
additional interest groups and have 
also given growing powers to alumni 
and to faculties. By these means, 
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academic, like civil, government looks 
more and more for its authority to all 
the people and becomes increasingly 
“of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” 


LL members of a free society have 
a stake in the continuity of free 
colleges and universities. They also 
have a stake in the growth of pro- 
fessors as people and as members of 
the profession that trains all the other 
salibea Professional growth is a 
kind of personal growth, and the key 
fact about it is its increasing narrow- 
ness as a result of the mighty and 
unremitting spread of specialization. 
In short, professional growth has 
shoved all other kinds of personal 
growth into neglected if not forgotten 
corners. This is particularly true of 
the professional man who, unpro- 
tected by unions to limit his working 
hours and deeply devoted to his 
specialty, has little time to grow in 
other than professional directions. 
The Spanish philosopher Ortega y 
Gasset has commented on this un- 
happy and dangerous situation in his 
Mission of the University. The new 
barbarian, he writes, 


is above all the professional man, more 
learned than ever before, but at the same 
time more uncultured—the engineer, the 
physician, the lawyer, the scientist. 

The blame for this ... barbarity 
... rests with the ... university of 
all countries. . . . The guilt of the uni- 
versities is not compensated for by the 
prodigious and brilliant service which 
they have . . . rendered to science.* 


We could stop to debate the justice of 
Ortega’s accusation, but so many 
people believe it that it seems the part 
of wisdom to assume it to be just and to 
see where it leads on the topic in hand. 


%Princeton University Press, 1944. pp. 57-58. 
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To begin with, it should be related 
to the three great functions for which 
universities and professors are respon- 
sible: pushing forward the frontiers of 
knowledge and understanding of the 
universe and of man, training the 
world’s workers of the higher and 
highest intellectual levels, and edu- 
cating these workers as people who 
have lives to live and responsibilities 
to assume beyond the boundaries of 
their specialties. These three func- 
tions—research and scholarship, spe- 
cial education, and general educa- 
tion—compete with one another for 
the budgets of universities and for the 
interest of professors. In this compe- 
tition few disagree that general 
education has been underprivileged. 
Research and special education dom- 
inate the modern university with the 
result that the professional man, 
including the professor, has become 
the “‘new barbarian . . . more learned 
than ever before” but dangerously 
out of touch with “the system of 
vital ideas” of other specialties and of 
society at large. One of the most 
vital of these, perhaps the most vital, 
is the idea of freedom. 

Ortega’s accusation checks with 
those of many others and leads to the 
conclusion that at this critical junc- 
ture in history when free societies 
struggle to survive against powerful 
enemies, professors, the educators of 
all the other professions, need to dis- 
cuss their professional growth less in 
terms of becoming better specialists 
and more in terms of becoming better 
educated in “the vital system of 
ideas” of our age and particularly in 
the idea of freedom. In sum, educa- 
tion in the idea of freedom should 
immediately become a central consid- 
eration in the professor’s efforts 
toward professional growth. 
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_ ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


This is all very well, some might 
say, but it is quite impractical. Pro- 
fessors cannot be expected to drop 
their career interests and commit- 
ments to become students of and 
campaigners for freedom. They have 
their work to do, and it cannot be 
neglected. The fact is, however, that 
in times of crisis professors have no 
choice in the matter. They are forced 
to give attention to attacks on free- 
dom because they strike them in the 
face. To be specific: What attention 
during recent months have members 
of the University of California faculty 
been able to give to research and 
scholarship? Or the members of the 
University of Washington last year? 
Or the professors of the scores of other 
institutions where academic freedom 
has been attacked? When questions 
of freedom take the center of the 
stage, everything else moves into the 
background if not into the wings. 
This is so because freedom of teaching 
and research can survive only in free 
colleges and universities and because 
free colleges and universities can sur- 
vive only in free societies. 


UT periods of crisis, it may be 

suggested, do not last. They 
break into the professor’s working 
time for a few weeks or months, come 
to an end, and then everyone returns 
to his neglected affairs. This seems to 
be the point of view of most pro- 
fessors; but with all respect, it must 
be declared to be a thoroughly unin- 
formed position. Problems of aca- 
demic freedom come out into the open 
only now and then; but like the prob- 
lems of freedom in general, they have 
been with us always and will remain 
with us always. The times in which 
we live are so full of agitations that 
they will become more and more fre- 
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quent, more and more insistent, more 
and more time-consuming. 

If this be true, then it seems to 
me that at least three kinds of action 
are needed: First, immediate and 
continuing professorial education in 
the nature, history, and issues of aca- 
demic freedom; second, vigorous and 
intelligent education of the general 
public in the cardinal importance of 
academic freedom in the ongoing of 
our free society; and third, greater 
attention to the general education of 
that part of the public now attending 
colleges and universities. By these 
means both professorial and public 
growth in understanding and defend- 
ing freedom can be furthered without 
interfering with each _professor’s 

owth in his specialty. 

The first of these three courses of 
action requires the appointment of 
several specialists of high academic 
rank in a subject to which no one in 
the United States has ever given full- 
time attention: the subject of aca- 
demic government. I have been 
condemning excessive specialization, 
and yet I am proposing the establish- 
ment of another specialty. This is not 
inconsistent. We need more special- 
ization, not less. The more complex 
a biological or social organism be- 
comes, the more pronounced the 
specialization. The greater the in- 
crease in specialization, however, the 
more insistent becomes the need of 
systems of communication between 
specialties. Nature has accomplished 
this biologically, but we are a long 
way from achieving it socially. The 
efforts go on with only feeble success 
thus far, but we cannot wait for them 
to mature before establishing urgently 
needed specialties, including one in 
academic government. 

As I have suggested in the earlier 
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sections of this paper, questions of 
academic freedom constitute a sub- 
division of the topic of academic 
government which, in turn, is a sub- 
division of the topic of government in 
general. It would appear to follow, 
therefore, that the several specialists 
that I have proposed should be 
attached to departments of political 
science. That would be a most desir- 
able plan, but it seems that as yet no 
department of political science in any 
university over the country has estab- 
lished such a specialty or, indeed, even 
a single course in academic govern- 
ment. As far as I can discover, I 
teach the only such course offered 
anywhere; and I am a lowly educa- 
tionist. But questions of academic 
government should be studied some- 
where; and if departments of political 
science default, then such courses will 
have to be developed in schools of 
education. This would have obvious 
drawbacks. 

The proposed specialists in aca- 
demic government would investigate 
all current questions of academic 
government—including in particular 
academic freedom—against the back- 
ground of historic developments in 
practice and in theory; they would 
organize and expand the literature of 
the field; and they would keep pro- 
fessors, administrators, and trustees 
informed of their findings. They 
might well begin by publishing a case- 
book of controversies about academic 
freedom, beginning with the dismissal 
of Harvard’s first president because 
he opposed infant baptism, and com- 
ing down to the plethora of cases 
today. Among other things, this 
volume would show that problems of 
academic freedom have been espe- 
cially intense since about 1890 and 
that most of the questions with which 
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earlier generations struggled still 
await solution. 

The proposed specialists could also 
produce a volume or series of volumes 
describing the developing and present 
status of academic government in the 
broad, including the impact of medi- 
eval and European conceptions upon 
American colleges and universities, 
the legal foundations of our American 
board-of-trustee system, the extend- 
ing prerogatives of alumni and facul- 
ties, the relation of various methods 
of financing colleges and universities 
to their control, and a score of other 
such considerations. Finally, they 
would describe and appraise competing 
theories of academic government. 

The individuals appointed to these 
posts could be leaders in the second of 
the three enterprises suggested: the 
education of the general public in the 
importance of academic freedom. And 
does anyone doubt that the public 
needs educating? A Fortune poll of 
last year turned up the estimate that 
29 per cent of Americans believe that 
“there’s a lot of Communism being 
taught in the colleges’’; and I would 
guess that the Hiss case, the Fuchs 
case, the discovery of the former 
membership of Frank Oppenheimer in 
the Communist Party, and a number 
of other recent developments have 
increased the percentage. Hiss and 
Fuchs have never been professors; but 
Fuchs holds the Ph.D. degree, which 
the public associates with professors; 
and Hiss has been repeatedly described 
in newspaper and magazine stories as 
an “intellectual,” that is, a first 
cousin of professors. The distrust and 
fear of all intellectuals, and especially 
of professors, reaches deep into the 
minds of many Americans, in par- 
ticular of businessmen; and the pos- 


‘Fortune, September, 1946, p. 6. 
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sible consequences are frightening. If 
they are not removed, we talk in 
vain about professional growth in our 
specialties: our plight could one day 
be like that of Russian professors in 
1917 and of German professors in 1933. 


HE necessity of educating the 
public in the acute importance of 
academic freedom need not be labored. 
It must be obvious to every educator 
who reads the newspapers. The ques- 
tion of how to go about the business 
stands beyond the scope of this pres- 
ent discussion, but one thing seems to 
me to be clear: we cannot turn it over 
to the committees and commissions 
which appear during crises and then 
silently die. I shall be uncomfortably 
specific. Several years ago the West- 
ern College Association appointed a 
committee on The College and Its 
Relation to the Community which 
reported at the spring meeting of 
1947; that is, before the present situa- 
tion had developed. In his paper as a 
member of the committee, Louis B. 
Wright wrote: 
There is danger that fear may produce 
a witch-hunt in which critics of the col- 
leges, either ill-informed or ill-intentioned, 
will use the term Communism as a 
smear word to describe any political 
belief with which they do not agree. We 
must face squarely the fact that the col- 
leges will inevitably become the targets 
of hysterical and absurd charges.5 
A good many people heard or read 
this statement and others like it in 
the committee’s report, but appar- 
ently no college or university in this 
territory did anything to prepare for 
the predicted days of turmoil. The 
days came and have stayed, and they 
have caught practically everyone with 
his guards down. Thus it usually hap- 


‘Western College Association, Proceedings, 1947. 
Pp. 19. 
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pens with committees and commis- 
sions unless they are continuing 
enterprises—which they seldom are. 
We could profit from the establish- 
ment of a western commission on 
academic freedom; but it should be an 
enduring body, should be composed 
of laymen as well as educators, should 
be liberally financed and permanently 
staffed. 

The methods of going about edu- 
cating the public cannot, as observed, 
be discussed extensively here. Enough 
to urge emphatically that the task 
should be undertaken promptly and 
done thoroughly. Nor is it possible to 
do more than point to the third of 
the three proposed undertakings for 
improving public and _ professorial 
understanding of freedom: greater 
attention to the general education of 
that part of the public now attending 
colleges and universities. Today, re- 
search and special education command 
the colleges, and general education 
takes the leavings. Among the many 
risky results of this uneven situation 
is the barbarism of which Ortega so 
eloquently spoke in his 1930 lecture 
from which I have quoted—Mission 
of the University. Observe the date, 
1930, three years before the Nazis 
took over Germany and precipitated 
the present chapter of the world’s 
woes. Ortega had been educated in 
German universities, and he had wit- 
nessed there and elsewhere in Europe 
the smothering of general education 
by research and professional educa- 
tion. In his lecture and in his book of 
the same year, The Revolt of the 
Masses, he predicted the rise of Hitler 
and pointed to the universities as 
unconscious but none the less pro- 
lific seed-plots of totalitarianism. I 
quote another passage from his 1930 
lecture: 
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The convulsive situation in Europe at 
the present moment is due to the fact 
that the average Englishman, the average 
Frenchman, the average German are 
uncultured: they are ignorant of the 
essential system of ideas concerning the 
world and man, which belong to our 
time. This average person is the new 
barbarian, a laggard behind the contem- 
porary civilization, archaic and primitive 
in contrast with his problems, which are 
grimly, relentlessly modern. 

. . . Hence it is imperative to set up 
once more, in the university, the teach- 
ing of ... the system of vital ideas, 
which the age has attained. This is 
the basic function of the university. 
This is what the basic function of the 
university must be, above all else. 

In the thick of life’s urgencies and its 
passions, the university must assert itself 
as a major “spiritual power.” 

. . . Then the university will once again 
come to be what it was in its grand hour: 
an uplifting principle in the history of 
the western world.® 

Ortega’s criticism and Ortega’s chal- 
lenge apply to American higher edu- 
cation no less certainly than to 
European universities. If we do not 
heed them, if we do not promote gen- 
eral education as our best hope for 
developing communication between 
specialists and for counteracting the 
forces that make professional men 
narrow and barbaric, we flirt seriously 
with the same consequences as these 
suffered in Europe. We have won two 
world wars primarily because of the 
high quality of our special education 
and research, but these cannot win 
the ideological war now raging. This 
can be won only through general 
education, which must therefore be 
made at least equal in importance 


*Op. cit., PP. 57, 59, 99+ 
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with special education and research. 

Eventually—and may it be soon— 
we will see the folly of slighting the 
general education of college students 
and then having to spend great 
energy, if not huge sums of money, to 
win their support for academic free- 
dom after they have graduated. Much 
more intelligent would it be to do the 
work of general education so effec- 
tively with our present students that, 
as undergraduates, they will become 
devoted champions of academic free- 
dom and guardians throughout their 
lives of our free society. 

American higher education per- 
forms three imperative social func- 
tions: research, special education, and 
general education; and the greatest of 
these is general education. I believe 
this to the core of me, though I 
am a professor in a graduate school 
and do not participate in the general- 
education enterprise. 


HAVE been describing the three 
courses of action that professors 
should sponsor to further their pro- 
fessional growth in understanding the 
nature and the problems of freedom 
in general and of academic freedom in 
particular. I believe that they will 
stand up under analysis; but whether 
or not they do, may I express the 
hope that the Western College Asso- 
ciation will furnish the leadership that 
will help the faculty members of the 
institutions in the western states to 
see the problem of professional growth 
in broad perspective. As the profes- 
sion that trains all the other profes- 
sions, professors must be superbly 
equipped for their exalted task and 
thoroughly fortified for meeting the 
recurring attacks upon academic free- 

dom and our free society. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 5] 
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Higher Education in the West Indies 


By R. G. BASKETT 


The Establishment of the University College of the West Indies 


OR many years a large section 
fk of the people of the West Indies 

have urged the establishment 
of a university to which their young 
men and women could come, not only 
to receive higher education, but also 
to develop that tolerance of spirit and 
breadth of outlook which is engen- 
dered by university life. This univer- 
sity has now been launched. In 
January, 1949, a Royal Charter was 
granted which incorporated the Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies; 
King George VI accepted the office of 
“visitor,” and Princess Alice, Count- 
ess of Athlone, has been appointed the 
first chancellor. Thus the university 
starts its career with high hopes and 
consciousness of the importance of 
the task which lies ahead. 

The history of this new University 
College goes back to 1944 when a 
committee of the Asquith Commission 
on Higher Education in the Colonies, 
under the chairmanship of Sir James 
Irvine, vice-chancellor and principal 
of the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, paid an extended visit to 
the British West Indies. The Com- 
mittee was charged with the task of 
examining the need and feasibility of 
establishing a seat of higher learning 
in the wide arc of islands which 
stretches from British Honduras in 
the west to British Guiana in the 
east. In its report the Committee 


recommended that a university should 
be established in the West Indies as 
soon as possible, since there was not 
only a sincere demand for this among 
a large section of the peoples of the 
West Indies but the standard of 
secondary-school education and the 
intellectual quality of the pupils 
were sufficiently high to provide many 
students who could, with profit, 
extend their education to the univer- 
sity level. 

The Committee then outlined plans 
for bringing a university into being. 
These took the form of creating, in 
the first place, a University College 
in Jamaica, whose students would sit 
for examinations for degrees in an 
established university. Later, when a 
probationary period had been served, 
and academic reputation and standard 
achieved, permission should be sought 
for acquiring full university status. 
This approach has much to commend 
it and is modeled on the practice 
which has been followed by the newer 
universities in Britain. 

The Government of the United 
Kingdom accepted the report of the 
Asquith Commission and with it the 
recommendations of the Irvine Com- 
mittee, and in 1946 T. W. J. Taylor, a 
fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
was appointed principal of the new 
University College. Then came two 


years (1946 and 1947) of planning and 
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gathering together a staff for the Col- 
lege. Britain’s Government has made 
substantial grants under the Colonial 
Welfare and Development Act for 
capital expenditure. These funds are 
being granted on the advice of the 
Colonial University Grants Commit- 
tee, which carries out a task for 
Colonial University Institutions sim- 
ilar to that performed by the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee which advises 
the Government on the quinquennial 
grants made to universities in Britain. 
For recurrent expenditure the Uni- 
versity College is dependent on grants 
made from the seven local govern- 
ments in the West Indies, all of 
which have pledged their support for 
the College. Already aid has been 
forthcoming from private sources, 
and the College has received many 
benefactions. 

The Irvine Committee recom- 
mended that the university should be 
residential, and their proposal has 
been accepted. The site on which the 
College is being built is about six 
miles from Kingston, and has been 
presented by the Government of 
Jamaica. It extends over some 600 
acres and lies in a most beautiful set- 
ting at the foot of the Blue Mountains. 
As a temporary measure, while the 
permanent buildings are in course of 
erection, use is being made of hut- 
ments which were already on the 
site. These have been adapted as 
student residences, classrooms, lab- 
oratories, and administrative offices. 

Some staff houses have already 
been erected, and the main building 
program will be commenced shortly. 
The next few years will witness the 
growth of a university whose build- 
ings, standing in glorious surround- 
ings, are specially adapted for the 
climate of the West Indies, and whose 
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students will be encouraged to main- 
tain the high traditions of learning 
set by the universities of Britain. 

The University of London has 
admitted the University College of 
the West Indies into a “special rela- 
tionship” with that university. Stu- 
dents of the College will thus be able 
to sit for the examinations for London 
degrees and the staff of the College to 
participate in the examining. 

Undergraduates have just com- 
pleted their first year. These are 
medical students who were selected 
by interview a year ago from quali- 
fied applicants from all over the 
British West Indies. They will pursue 
their pre-clinical studies in the Col- 
lege, and undergo their clinical train- 
ing in the new hospital which is to be 
built adjacent to the College. Another 
group of medical students entered the 
Faculty of Medicine in October, 
together with the first students in the 
Faculty of Science. Later, students 
will be accepted in the Faculty 
of Arts. 

It was the hope of the Irvine Com- 
mittee that all departments of the 
new university should undertake 
active research work, and this is 
already taking place in the depart- 
ments of chemistry, physics, botany, 
and zoology. A department for re- 
search in the social sciences and 
economics is also in being, for the 
West Indies offers a specially rich 
field for this type of investigation. 
The archives of the older towns of the 
West Indian islands contain valuable 
material for the student, and a great 
deal of valuable research into Car- 
ibbean history awaits the staff of the 
Department of History. 

One of the problems which faces the 
University College, which serves the 
comparatively isolated populations 
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spread over the length of the Carib- 
bean Sea, is that of maintaining touch 
with each of the seven Colonies. This 
is being tackled by the Department 
of Extra-mural Studies. Seven tutors 
have been appointed and have already 
formed study groups and organized 
classes for those West Indians who 
are not able to come to the University 
College and yet have the desire for, 
and ability to profit from, further 
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education. These tutors also act, so 
to speak, as agents in their regions for 
the College. 

In March, 1950, the College cel- 
ebrated the formal installation of 
Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, 
as chancellor. This ceremony marked 
the end of the initial stage in the 
establishment of the College; it is 
the beginning of the road toward 
full university status. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 5] 


The Graduate School in 
General Education 


By ROBERT L. ZETLER anp W. GEORGE CROUCH 


The Inadequacy of the College Teacher's Preparation 


IS summer, shortly after the 
graduation exercises of Amer- 
ican universities, hundreds of 


young men and women will flutter 
documents commenting on their 
“rights, privileges, and immunities.” 
Each one of them will probably know 
more about some tiny segment of 
knowledge than will anyone else. 
Each one of them will be enormously 
pleased over his command of knowl- 
edge, and when you address him as 
“Doctor,” he will turn a pleasant 
shade of pink. He is one of the group 
of Ph.D.’s hatched each year. 

After graduation, it will suddenly 
occur to most of these young men and 
women that the travail of graduate 
school should not have been in vain, 
and, if they have not already been 
sufficiently foresighted to do it, they 
will start out to get jobs. Some of 
them (although only a few) will find 
positions in research institutes. Oth- 


ers will go into industry. The largest 
group of all, however, will decide upon 
college teaching as a career. 

If the young Ph.D. is fortunate 
enough to get into a college with a 
traditional curriculum, his training 
will fit him, to some extent at least, for 
his position. If his specialty is chem- 
istry, for instance, he will be able to 
teach the advanced courses. If he has 
made a thorough study of Elizabethan 
plays, he will be in an admirable posi- 
tion to take over English 226, now 
taught by the head of the department. 
But it is far more likely that he will be 
invited to struggle with the laboratory 
sections of freshman chemistry or 
three classes of English composition. 
He did study those branches of 
subject-matter when he was in college, 
so he prepares himself to teach miser- 
able Freshmen. After an appropriate 
amount of study, he will be reason- 
ably well acquainted with the subject- 
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matter; if he likes the work and the 
students, he will probably become a 
good instructor. 

This will happen, however, only if 
he finds himself in a college with a 
traditional curriculum. If he should 
enter an institution which has been 
converted to the general-education 
program, he will have to go through a 
strenuous period of readjustment. 

General-education courses are pred- 
icated on the basis that there is a 
body of knowledge that should be 
common to all educated persons, and 
that the interrelationships that exist 
among the parts of that knowledge 
should also be known to them. These 
two assumptions naturally imply that 
anyone who attempts to teach general- 
education courses must know not 
only the subject-matter but also the 
ways in which it is connected with the 
other materials in the basic courses. If 
he is to teach in the area of the 
humanities, he may well have to estab- 
lish the relationship between Butler’s 
Erewhon and the theory of evolution. 
He will have to illuminate the connec- 
tion by discussing the industrial 
revolution and the English factory 
system of the nineteenth century. The 
young instructor begins to get an idea 
that there is something wrong with a 
curriculum which asks him to have so 
much information about so many 
things, or else—can it be possible?— 
that there was something wrong with 
the graduate school he attended, 
which, knowing he planned to teach, 
allowed him to begin his work with 
such woefully inadequate preparation. 


ERTAINLY our graduate schools 
are partly to blame for turning 
out young men so poorly trained for 


the jobs which they will frequently be 
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asked to do. All their scholars are 
intended to be specialists—specialists 
who quite often have no perspective 
on the whole area of human knowledge. 
Because of this specialized training, 
today’s young Ph.D. finds it difficult 
to perceive the unity which underlies 
all knowledge. After all, he has had 
little time to think about such things. 
He has been busy—very busy—get- 
ting ready for comprehensive and oral 
examinations and mastering their 
restricted areas of learning. Yet 
appearances seem to indicate that 
within five or ten years he will have 
no opportunity to teach those re- 
stricted subjects unless he is so 
phenomenally adroit as to get on a 
graduate-school faculty. Because of 
the increasing emphasis on general 
education in American liberal-arts 
colleges, and because the specialized 
work of our graduate schools fails to 
provide the kind of teachers needed 
for such a program, a thorough revision 
of graduate-school discipline seems 
necessary. 

Perhaps two types of courses can be 
offered in our graduate schools. The 
conventional course should undoubt- 
edly be kept; it trains specialists and 
we need them. But if general education 
flourishes, we shall need teachers for its 
courses who are equipped to teach its 
subject-matter. Can the graduate 
school offer two courses, one for the 
specialists and another for the teach- 
ers who intend to work in those 
liberal-arts colleges which stress gen- 
eral education? And if this second 
type of course were to be offered, who 
should take it, what would be taught, 
and where would the time come from? 

In answer to these questions, we 
may conclude that the new graduate 
sequence could be undertaken only by 
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students who had been carefully 
screened for abilities, attitudes, and 
intended careers. For a student to 
say that his preference is for teaching 
will hardly qualify him to enter such 
a program. Tests designed to show 
whether he is intellectually capable 
are already customarily given, but we 
must supplement these with others. 
We must find whether he is emotion- 
ally fitted for teaching, whether he 
likes people, and what his interests 
and special abilities are. For added 
validity these tests should be supple- 
mented by conclusions formed from 
observation in the classroom and 
from the many individual conferences 
held throughout his undergraduate 
and graduate years. 

The question of what material 
should be included in the new courses 
may be answered temporarily by 
determining what is to be asked of the 
teacher of general-education courses. 
Assume that a hypothetical graduate 
student has decided to become an 
instructor of the humanities under 
a general-education curriculum. He 
must, of course, determine upon some 
centering point. Let us say that he 
has chosen English literature as his 
subject for major emphasis. The 
graduate-school discipline as presently 
constituted will ensure that he will 
learn at least this field. But when we 
see, by an examination of the content 
of the courses which he will be ex- 
pected to teach, that he must also 
know something of philosophy, sculp- 
ture, music, drama, painting, and 
architecture, we realize that we cannot 
expect our student merely to “pick 
up” this knowledge. He must be 
trained definitely; not, of course, 
trained with the same thoroughness 
and with the same emphasis on factual 
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material as the person who has 
decided to major in any one of these 
fields, but nevertheless trained. He 
must take some sort of course which 
will show him the philosophical ap- 
proach to painting, for instance; he 
must understand that general educa- 
tion has as one of its aims an appre- 
ciation of the informing spirit of all 
art. He must know, too, what science 
is trying to do, why it is attempting 
to do it, and how it is going about its 
task. The man unable to correlate 
the effects of modern industrial civ- 
ilization on literature and architecture, 
for instance, lacks one of the necessi- 
ties for the good teacher of general 
education, so we must see that he is 
instructed in the general principles and 
views and methods of the social studies. 

Unless the student has had some 
work in philosophy, it can hardly be 
expected that he will be able to think 
philosophically about his material. He 
must, then, learn the general princi- 
ples of philosophical thought. There 
is no need for him to know the birth 
date of Spinoza, or to be able to com- 
ment on the bad temper of Schopen- 
hauer, but there is need for him to be 
able to use the approaches that 
philosophy can give him. 


N ADDITION to training in fac- 

tual material and in correlation 
techniques, the prospective teacher 
should also know teaching methods. 
It is true that few college teachers 
have enjoyed the benefits of courses 
in the field of education, believing 
that these are, in some mysterious 
way, appropriate only for secondary- 
school instructors. But these courses 
are basically concerned with the 
learning process; if they have no value 
for a college teacher, they are just as 
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worthless to the high-school instructor. 
Let us decide to add courses in good, 
proved methods of education to our 
proposed graduate-school curriculum. 
The only other reasonable thing to dois 
to evict all our education departments. 

Perhaps one may object to this 
proposed program on the ground that 
the training it involves would neces- 
sarily be so brief that it would amount 
to nothing but an outline of main 
points. However, the aim is not to 
drill facts into the student; rather, it 
is to indicate the relationships be- 
tween the branches of knowledge and 
give valuable points of view in each 
branch. The student already has 
some information about all these 
matters from his undergraduate train- 
ing, so the additional body of fact 
needed to illustrate correlations will 
not have to be so extensive as might 
at first be thought. 

We might tabulate these new 
courses with their requirements in 
hours as including six semester-hours 
each in science, social studies, fine 
arts, philosophy, and education. The 
problem of finding thirty semester- 
hours in a graduate program seems to 
be insoluble at first. The graduate 
student now has such a full schedule 
that he is barely able to complete his 
work in the usual three years. One of 
those years, however, is usually given 
over to the writing of the dissertation. 
The heresy of suggesting that almost 
all doctoral dissertations could be dis- 
pensed with, and that without much 
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loss to the world, will profoundly 
shock a great many believers in the 
Germanic tradition of graduate work; 
but a glance through the list of sub- 
jects chosen shows that perhaps we 
have constantly overrated this exer- 
cise in bibliography. When we con- 
sider the infamous subjects upon 
which we ourselves have perhaps 
written, we may well be horrified that 
we once thought they were of earth- 
shaking importance. In the outline of 
the course in graduate training set up 
for the person intending to teach 
general-education materials, we find 
no place for the dissertation. 

If this program of graduate study 
were adopted, we might expect the 
teachers who pursued it to be men of 
wide knowledge. Upon the comple- 
tion of their training, they would not 
only have had as much intensive study 
in their areas of specialization as they 
had under the old dispensation, but 
they would also understand the essen- 
tial spirit dominating the basic areas 
of learning, and they would have an 
appreciation of those branches of 
knowledge which are usually quite 
outside the scope of the student who 
has specialized exclusively in one field. 

True learning is not so much a 
knowledge of facts as it is the appre- 
ciation and use of fact, and the ability 
to carry over one’s training from one 
area to another. It seems possible, 
Deo volente, that the new discipline 
just suggested might move toward 
such a consummation. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 5] 





A Plea for Regional Studies 


By AMY HEWES 


Their Significance for General Education 


World War, Winston Churchill 
tells that the American military 
phrase “over-all strategic objective” 
was not immediately accepted by the 
British allies. Commenting upon it, 
he says, “When our officers first 
heard of this, they laughed, but later 
its wisdom became apparent and 
accepted.” The Americans, it seemed, 
stressed the importance of checking 
each maneuver in the light of the 
accepted over-all strategic objective. 
Education, though the antithesis 
of war, is also a complicated business, 
and parts of educational programs are 
often stressed at the expense of the 
over-all objectives claimed. This will 
certainly be the case when clarity as to 
those objectives is lacking. It is com- 
monly assumed that we mean one and 
the same thing when we talk about 
the “American way of life” but, 
upon reflection, it is seriously open to 
question whether any definition of the 
expression in precise terms would win 
general acceptance. In spite of this, 
the words make a symbol of great 
importance, one that is increasingly 
valued as the conflict of philosophies 
between East and West grows sharper. 
Attention centers upon this Ameri- 
can way because it is believed that 
a threat to its existence has arisen, 
and with it a threat to freedom for 
the individual. Education is the 
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target for much criticism in con- 
nection with this state of affairs. 
It is repeatedly said that respon- 
sibility for dealing with this threat 
to our way of life, perhaps responsi- 
bility for having allowed it to develop, 
rests on the shoulders of education. 
Educators readily admit the charges 
but hasten to point out that there is 
still time in which to correct our 
errors. President Dodds of Princeton 
pointed warningly to the drift toward 
the social and natural sciences, which 
engaged the attention of more than 
three-quarters of the members of the 
sophomore class at Princeton as con- 
trasted with less than a quarter of 
the class that concentrated in the 
humanities. This, President Dodds 
deplores. “In preserving our free 
way of life, the humanities are no less 
cogent or relevant than the younger 
disciplines of the social and natural 
sciences.”! We must see to it that 
they again play a larger rdéle in 
training the young. President Day 
of Cornell recently defended the 
indoctrination of public-school chil- 
dren. He held that it is “perfectly 
defensible to meet indoctrination with 
indoctrination when we are subject to 
attack by alien philosophies.” It is 
his opinion that in “the protection of 


1“Princeton to Urge Humanities Study,” New 
York Times, November 15, 1948, p. 27; (see also 
“Humanities Regain Lead at Princeton,” New York 
Times, January 15, 1950, p. 56. 
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our American way of life... the 
responsibilities of higher education 

. . relate to leadership, and that 
it behooves us at the university level 
to help in defining the nature of our 
American ideals.’’ 

Apparently it has not occurred to 
any of these educators that the really 
alarming fact is not that the American 
way of life is in need of stalwart 
defenders but rather that, in spite of 
our allegiance to it, it turns out to be 
something which remains vague, with- 
out definite content or character. 
Now it certainly is the task of educa- 
tion to dispel this vagueness from the 
minds of students, but slogans and 
indoctrination are not the appropriate 
tools. Even the repetition in chorus 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Gettysburg Address, inspired 
as these documents are, has failed to 
clear up the matter. What is needed 
instead is an opportunity for the 
student to discover for himself what 
the way is as it is hammered out in 
some visible and comprehensible sec- 
tion of this country, a section he has 
come to know from the economic 
base up, so intimately that he cannot 
escape identifying himself with it. 
Under such conditions, the attitudes 
and loyalties which make for the 
desired conduct have a good chance 
to develop. 

The plan here presented for con- 
sideration is one for an integrated 
study of the economic and social life 
of a selected region in which wide 
use is made of primary sources and 
field work. It is true that observa- 
tional field work for students in the 
social sciences is now generally valued 
and, to a more or less limited extent, is 
part of the programs in liberal colleges 


2New York Times, November 5, 1948, p. 27. 
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and in secondary schools as well. 
Students in these institutions attend 
sessions of lawmaking bodies, visit 
workshops where goods are being 
fabricated and the plants of public- 
utilities corporations from which 
power and light are distributed. In 
a similar way, the directors of the 
kind of regional study recommended 
here also make use of such contacts, 
well aware that the authenticity of 
things seen and voices heard is usually 
greater than that carried by written 
words alone. However, the distin- 
guishing use of field work in the 
regional study is found in the care 
with which the various face-to-face 
contacts with the activities of the 
region are planned so as to assist the 
student to grasp the organic char- 
acter of its life. The realization of 
this concept is a necessary condition 
to the student’s fullest enjoyment and 
satisfaction in contemporary life. In 
fact, it serves as a means of lifting 
his potential for constructive par- 
ticipation in the life of the region, 
which he learns to see as an organic 
part of a total world. 


RIEFLY, the plan of the pro- 

posed regional study is the ex- 
ploration of the contemporary life of 
a selected region and the discovery of 
characteristics peculiar to it, including 
its degree of “sectionalism,” which, 
according to Frederick J. Turner, is 
found in the means “by which a 
given area resists national uniform- 
ity.” The first question to be dis- 
cussed with the students is: What 
do we want to know about this 
region? The aim is to know the 
region as a going concern. Thus the 
problem attacked throughout is 
the one regional planners claim as the 
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basis for their development projects 
when they ask themselves whether 
the general standard of living which 
prevails is as high as the resources of 
the region permit. The disparity 
between actual achievement and the 
potential for satisfactory living can be 
made to disappear only when resources 
are efliciently developed and democrat- 
ically shared. In this general area 
the students are encouraged to search 
for particular solutions.’ 

The start is made by an exploration 
of the natural resources of the region, 
of how they are being used (or 
misused) to feed and clothe all the 
people and to maintain a sufficient 
supply of the many goods and services 
which modern life requires. This 
exploration should reveal just which 
of these goods and services the people 
of the region are unable to secure 
except by calling on those in other 
regions often distant, and what needs, 
even after these exchanges have been 
made, are left unsatisfied. Recent 
trends in industry and agriculture, in 
public health and education, are 
studied for the light or shadow such 
trends throw upon prospects for 
future development. As this study 
goes forward, the student is learning 
how to locate the main streams of life 
in the particular region and the 
material and spiritual sources which 
determine its character and poten- 
tiality. In the degree to which the 
study has been a learning experience, 
he will have come into possession of 
attitudes, habits of thought, and 
techniques for social action ready for 
use in any other region in which he 
may later be called upon to live. 


*Directive Committee for Regional Planning, 
Yale University. The Case for Regional Planning. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 


1947. Pp. 7-11. 
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A second question which for prac- 
tical purposes must receive a pre- 
liminary answer early in the program 
but which will be raised later again 
and again, is: What are the boundaries 
of the region to be studied? In a 
word, what is a region? Some recent 
definitions of region and area study 
give indications of why boundaries 
are elusive. The term region is used 
both to refer to “a group of people 
with certain homogeneous attitudes, 
desires, and wants” and also to “a 
contiguous area with certain geo- 
graphic unities; a certain base in 
natural and man-made _ resources, 
technology, and economic institu- 
tions; and appropriate political and 
administrative organization.”* Inte- 
grated study of the area is defined as 
the focusing of all the disciplinary com- 
petences (such as geography, history, 
economics, languages and literature, phi- 
losophy and political science) upon a 
cultural area for the purpose of obtaining 
a total picture of that area.° 

The geographic features which con- 
note a region will first of all suggest 
themselves as appropriately delimiting 
the area for study. The peculiarities 
of land formation always play a 
dominant part in man’s occupational 
life, so that a certain cultural uni- 
formity corresponds to the geographic 
region. However, political boundaries 
seldom coincide with it, and many of 
the collected data are available only 
for political units. The size of the 
area selected must also satisfy the 
practical consideration of the ease 
with which it can be visited for study. 
Too large or too distant an area 
would present serious limitation. On 


— cit., pp. 25, 26. 

atthew, Robert John. Language and Area 
Studies in the Armed Services. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1947. p. xii. 
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the other hand, the region should be 
large enough to present such common 
American problems as the strains be- 
tween industry and agriculture, prob- 
lems concerned with the development 
(or neglect) of natural resources, con- 
centrations of industry, markets, 
and population. These situations, so 
important in the forging of the 
American way of life, are encountered 
only partially when the study is 
narrowed to urban areas, as in the 
cases of the Middletowns, the Yankee 
Cities, and the Plainvilles, which have 
given us such illuminating close-ups 
of these places. 

Graham Hutton, the British author 
of one of the most entertaining as well 
as one of the most penetrating studies 
of an American region, illustrates the 
difficulties with rigid boundaries. He 
sets out to study our Midwest and 
designates eight states as the field of 
his inquiry, but he discovers that this 
region, like most others, has a core 
beyond which wide and often shifting 
margins enclose the “‘authentic Mid- 
west.”6 After the general character- 
istics already listed have been identified 
and described, no arbitrarily fixed 
limits should be allowed to obscure 
the many-sided aspects of the region. 
Howard W. Odum has pointed out that 
both the core of the region and its 
boundaries shift according to the mo- 
tive for the study, whether it is that of 
the geographer, the historian, the 
artist, the political scientist or, indeed, 
of any other specialist.?, No important 
aspect should be wholly disregarded 
in the integrated study, although the 
emphasis may vary. Whatever that 
emphasis may be, the most natural 
and convenient choice of a region for 


*Hutton, Graham. Midwest at Noon. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1946. pp. 3-7. 
7Also Moore, Harry E. American Regionalism. 


New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938. p. 277. 
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study is the one in which the institu- 
tion whose students are making the 
study is located. 

When the general region has been 
decided upon, an introductory view 
of it from an airplane is of great value 
in fixing impressions of the location 
and character of the geographical 
features which belong to it, the culti- 
vation of the soil, and the distribution 
of the population in cities and towns. 
Land-form maps and maps of many 
other kinds will be collected and 
others drawn for special purposes of 
the study. 


HE choice of a place in the 
curriculum for such a plan is basic 

to its purposes and, because it aims 
to benefit future study and activity, 
it should come as early as students 
have the necessary qualifications for 
utilizing its opportunities. This i 
assumed to be in the junior or senior 
year of the student’s college course, 
after his general education has pro- 
vided him with sufficient training in 
observation and some acquaintance 
with the tools of modern analysis. 
It should come before he has begun 
the kind of specialization which will 
absorb his major interest and energy. 
Obviously the project could enroll 
specialists (who must, of course, be 
consulted), but its chief aim is to 
secure for the students an advantage 
which has too often escaped the 
specialist. So, rather than set qualifi- 
cations which would lift the project 
to the graduate level, it is proposed 
to do two things: first, to make the 
selection of students in the group 
such as to give wide representation 
to the various disciplines of the 
curriculum; and second, to conduct 
the project itself so as to develop 
the points of view and the techniques 
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needed. When emphasis is given to 
the second method, for some students 
the regional study might well serve 
as an introduction to economics or 
politics, for others to sociology or 
social psychology, and for all, what- 
ever their more special interests, as a 
revelation of the interrelationships of 
the social forces from which the fabric 
of the American way of life is con- 
tinually being woven. 

It should not be forgotten that in 
many cases special interests develop 
very early and that the variety of 
experience represented in any student 
group of more than a dozen will yield 
excellent suggestions for developing 
the study. Obviously, those who 
come to the contemporary scene with 
some preparation for viewing it in 
historical perspective will have impor- 
tant keys for understanding it, and 
those who have learned in science 
laboratories or elsewhere the tech- 
niques for making and _ recording 
accurate observations and interpret- 
ing them will have clear advantages. 
Again, the students who have studied 
the processes which brought into 
existence the modern mechanized 
world and separated it so sharply 
from all that went before will know 
where to look for the roots of many 
problems. Indeed, all those whose 
studies in any branch of learning 
have given them insight into the 
behavior of men will profit in that 
degree from the regional study; but 
they will learn many of these things 
from the study itself and from each 
other to a degree that will be an ever 
fresh surprise to their teachers. 

The character of the actual detailed 
program will necessarily vary with the 
time and resources available and the 
composition of the student group. 
It is assumed that it will be set up 
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for groups of not more than fifteen 
or twenty students, who will take part 
in planning the program. They will 
each be assigned to a section of the 
report, according to their special 
interests and abilities. They will 
collect and file pertinent material and 
prepare preliminary reports on the 
assigned sections. The location of 
source material relating to the region 
will be done with sufficient co- 
operation to reduce time spent in 
reading official local, state, and federal 
reports. 

Collection of such material is likely 
to be extensive and provision for 
filing it in such a way as to permit 
easy reference is essential. A room 
which can be used as a workshop and 
for group conferences is necessary. 
Its equipment should include a large 
table, chairs, drawing boards, book- 
shelves, vertical files, a typewriter, 
and an adding machine. 

As soon as a tentative outline for 
the report on the region has been 
adopted and definite questions formu- 
lated, the interest of persons and 
organizations in the area should be 
systematically developed. The con- 
tacts made will include government 
administrators at different levels, rep- 
resentatives of industrial, labor, and 
educational groups, newspaper editors, 
directors of social and scientific organi- 
zations, and any others directly or 
indirectly connected with the life 
of the region. 


SPECIAL impetus to learning 

will be found in the fact that the 
plan asks each student to do some- 
thing which, up to this point in his 
career, has seldom been required of 
him. He is to collaborate with his 
fellow students in drawing together 
and commenting upon all the informa- 
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tion acquired through months of 
study. He is to put down in black 
and white what he has seen and 
heard, not merely as a solitary per- 
formance in his own study, but after 
he has taken part in many discussions 
as to the factual correctness and real 
significance of the data collected. 
Each student will have chosen or 
been assigned to cover a particular 
part of the accepted outline of the 
study, but his individual contribution 
must be submitted to a panel. He 
may have to fight his battles with 
the board of student editors over such 
matters as the meaning of words and 
the general clarity and effectiveness 
of the presentation. 

In the discussions of the structure 
and functioning of the region’s econ- 
omy, phrases which have hitherto 
had little or no content for him, as 
for instance, “balanced economy,” 
“free enterprise,” “trade advantage,” 
or “full employment,” will have 
taken on real meaning in his develop- 
ing sense of values. He will have 
listened to and often taken part in 
debates for improving the region by 
measures having to do with taxes, 
freight rates, wages, price support for 
agricultural products, and so-called 
fair-trade practices. He will have 
some knowledge of how such proposed 
changes are likely to affect not only 
one interested group but also the 
general welfare. 

The direction of the study should 
be in the skilled hands of a teacher 
in one of the social sciences, alive to 
the educational opportunities of the 
program and experienced in directing 
co-operative undertakings. Equally 


important, this teacher should be able 
to win his colleagues in departments 
of history, geography, economics, 
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politics, sociology, psychology, or in 
any other special field to contribute 
their counsel and advice. Here, as 
everywhere else in the educational 
program, the atmosphere is favorable 
to learning in, the degree to which 
integration of the fields of knowledge 
can be achieved. 


HE value of such a program 

for the individual student must 
be measured in the light of his 
peculiar predicament in having been 
innocently born into a world of 
bewildering complexity. His instincts 
and the folklore of his people no 
longer suffice to win for him a happy 
adjustment to his surroundings. He 
is a stranger in his world, and formal 
education has so far largely failed to 
make him feel at home in it. The 
regional study aims to supply the 
needed introduction. 

The nature of the problem is 
brought out clearly by contrasting 
what happens at a corresponding 
point to the youth of the simpler 
and more slowly changing cultures, 
who in many ways have advantages 
over the children of the modern 
specialized world. These advantages 
flow largely from the fact that a 
higher percentage of the people in the 
former societies are literate in the 
sense of possessing firsthand acquaint- 
ance with the technology, the art, 
and the philosophy attained in the 
group. Achievements in these fields 
have permeated the society so deeply 
that no formal introduction via insti- 
tutionalized education is needed by 
the young. 

For instance, the artist in any one 
of the American Indian cultures, 
whether his material be clay or silver 
or fiber, is recognized and honored by 
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all as gifted and his product praised. 
The great technicians, hunters, sol- 
diers, artists, and even philosophers 
are confident of encouragement and 
appreciation and stimulated by it. 
With us, this is far from the case. 
Only a small fraction of our people 
have any real appreciation of the 
great accomplishments of science and 
art. Consequently, the arts fail to 
make clear to the masses the great 
unities of human experience which bind 
the world into a comprehensible whole. 

Recently I watched with astonish- 
ment while a little boy of four fitted 
into their proper places the many- 
shaped pieces of a picture puzzle. 
Although this employment was a 
favorite pastime of his, he had never 
before seen this particular puzzle, nor 
was there any key to suggest what 
picture would develop. Patiently and 
brooking no interruption, he set to 
work, convinced that the pieces would 
make a picture and, sure enough, in a 
surprisingly short time the barnyard 
scene emerged. It occurred to me 
that he was much better attuned to 
his task than older students who 
attempt to work out problems of 
political and economic organization 
without the advantages of the child’s 
conviction that the seeming incon- 
gruities were actually part of a 
unified whole. 

The experience of students in our 
highly departmentalized educational 
institutions is not conducive to believ- 
ing in and living in one world. We 
are being seriously warned by scien- 
tists and philosophers* that this sep- 
arateness has started us off on false 
leads and that in the integration of 


8See “Scientific Thought in the Coming Dec- 
ades,” by Lancelot L. Whyte, in Harper's, 197 
(November, 1948), p. 4s. Foretells a general inter- 
pretation embracing many areas of science. 
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the different fields of knowledge lies 
the only path to truth. Yet we 
remain parochial in our teaching and 
living. The regional study aims to 
remedy some of the bad effects of this 
upon the student by emphasizing the 
fundamental likenesses in the business 
of living in any region by first exam- 
ining the economic base of one. L. C. 
Marshall would indicate what this 
base is, somewhat as follows: Every- 
where and in each economic order, 
decisions are somehow made as to 
what goods and services shall be pro- 
duced, as to how resources shall be 
allotted for this purpose, and as to how 
the product shall be shared. 

As the student inquires into the 
particular ways in which these deci- 
sions have been made and are cur- 
rently being made, as he collects the 
facts and then analyzes and interprets 
them to explain the region studied, he 
is on the way to understanding not 
only that region in its relation to 
others but also the ways in which the 
parts of the whole modern world hang 
together or why they fall apart. If 
he succeeds, he increases the prob- 
ability that he will live in it more 
intelligently, perhaps more happily 
at home and better fitted to take a 
constructive part in its life. 

Perhaps these claims will seem 
exaggerated to those who are reluctant 
to wander from time-honored paths. 
{n support of them it may be said that 
teachers who have worked with stu- 
dents on regional studies (even though 
these have had only limited oppor- 
tunities of the kind described) believe 
the study to have been the experience 
which has enabled some students to 
pass from almost complete unaware- 
ness of the foundations of modern 
economic life to an understanding 
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which has become a factor in their 
subsequent effective behavior. If this 
is true, the American way of life will 
be safer if we can multiply such 
opportunities. 


EGIONAL studies are of recent 

origin in the United States. Not 
one of the pre-war studies of this kind 
was integrated in the manner of our 
definition. This is surprising in view 
of the emphasis which for a long time 
has been put on regions and sub- 
regions or sections as pivotal to the 
understanding of American history 
and culture. The frontier and the 
section are two of the most funda- 
mental factors in American history, 
wrote Frederick Jackson Turner, who 
contributed a germinal idea which has 
colored nearly all subsequent attempts 
at interpretation.° 

More than a decade ago Howard 
Odum prepared the way for integrated 
studies. His important American 
Regionalism not only insisted upon 
an integrated method of study but 
emphasized the high value of cultural 
differences; yet in his more recent and 
delightful The Way of the South: 
toward the Regional Balance of America, 
Mr. Odum fails to give any detailed 
blueprint for establishing the balance 
he so much desires. 

Two national crises served to em- 
phasize the value of regional studies 
in this country. During the earlier of 
these, the great depression of the 
thirties, the National Resources Com- 
mittee inaugurated its magnificent 
series of regional reports in which 
methods of area analysis were devel- 
oped. These reports will long remain 
invaluable source material for all 


*Turner, Frederick Jackson. The Significance of 
Sections in American History. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1932. p. 183. 
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work in this field. In the later crisis, 
that of the Second World War, the 
Army and Navy called for emergency 
training which would provide men 
with an understanding of the conditions 
within a given country which might con- 
ceivably favor or endanger relations 
between the services and the people whom 
they were to govern or in whose midst 
they were to live, temporarily at least, 
whether it be enemy-occupied territory 
or that under allied control.! 

The programs which were brought 
into being to serve this need’ were 
limited to the theaters of operation in 
Europe and the Far East. They were 
introduced in §5 institutions and had 
a peak enrollment in December, 1943, 
of more than thirteen thousand stu- 
dents. Thanks to the American 
Council on Education, we have a 
record of the Army’s Specialized 
Training Program and its Civil Affairs 
Training Program, presented with 
discussion of the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of “‘the idea of integrating 
the study of all pertinent aspects of 
the culture of a given geographic 
area.” The methods of teaching, 
including the intensive character of 
the work and the “liberal use of 
realia, while not just exactly innova- 
tions,” in the words of the Special 
Committee, struck “‘the educational 
world with an impact hitherto un- 
known.’’? Perhaps it was the charac- 
ter of this impact which accounts for 
the fact that when the services 
abandoned the training so few traces 
of this vast and expensive undertaking 
remained in the institutions in which 
it had been carried on. 

There was no provision for measur- 


10Matthew, op. cit., p. 4. 

Fenton, William Nelson. Area Studies in Amer- 
ican Universities. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1947. pp. v, vi. 

12Matthew, op. cit., p. viii. 
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ing the success of the programs on the 
basis of the performance of the men 
in the field. Also, it happened more 
than once, in the exigency of war, that 
men trained for one area were later 
sent to another. Mr. Fenton’s admir- 
able study shows that the courses 
were carried out under great difficul- 


ties. These included the lack of an - 


adequate teaching staff and the neces- 
sity of relating the program to cur- 
riculums which in most cases had no 
provision for area study. The stu- 
dents, instead of having an oppor- 
tunity to work on an integrated 
program, had to “shop around” 
among different departments and to 
meet requirements which often 
thwarted any real integration of their 
separate courses. 

The programs, as commented upon 
in the reports cited, nevertheless con- 
tain many suggestions of value in 
setting up area studies for under- 
graduates. This is true although only 
partial use was made of the methods 
advocated here and although the 
regions studied were all on the other 
side of the globe, so that, at the time 
of the study, the students had no 
physical contact with them. Mr. 
Fenton made an important generali- 
zation, applicable to all work in the 
field when he wrote: 


Certain points of view and certain 
competences seem basic to area studies; 
anthropology’s concept of culture, geog- 
raphy’s concept of region, social relations, 
human organization for economic enter- 
prise, government, communication, liter- 
ature, and relations with the supernatural, 
and withal a keen sense of how these 
things came to be.” 


The emergence of planning as a 
profession and the training courses in 


18Fenton, op. cit., p. 88. 
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this field call for a word of comment. 
It has brought into existence an 
American Institute of Planners which 
has a Committee on Education, whose 
chairman, G. Holmes Perkins of Har- 
vard University, is able to count 14 or 
15 colleges and universities which 
offer degrees in this field. This marks 
a real advance in the understanding of 
the principles of planning and in the 
advice given to cities in their planning 
problems. The professional character 
of the courses offered, however, does 
not make for any direct contribution 
in the field of general education. Their 
aim is the technical training of engin- 
eers, architects, and planners. 
Perhaps no greater stimulus to 
regional studies exists in this or in any 
other country than the T.V.A. This 
going concern, forging a mighty prop- 
aganda of the deed, has stood and will 
long stand as a compelling invitation 
to the study of regional life. The 
hospitality of its administration to all 
efforts to learn the lessons of its meth- 
ods and achievements make it a pat- 
tern of great importance in planning 
undergraduate studies. 


E HAVE seen that the study 

of problems in their regional 
setting is gaining ground in this 
country. It has by no means kept 
pace, however, with the increasing 
urgency of the need for more general 
and deeper understanding of the 
factors which condition life over wide 
areas. Although the wartime require- 
ments of the armed forces gave tem- 
porary impetus to the integrated 
study of foreign areas, courses in this 
field either of foreign or of American 
areas have not been found in our 
schools and colleges since the army- 
sponsored courses were discontinued. 
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A place for them now deserves high 
primacy in curriculum planning. They 
should constitute an important part 
of our efforts to establish peace. The 
United Nations cannot become the 
great bulwark for that purpose which 
its founders intended it to be unless it 
can call to its service people trained to 
study and to understand regional and 
interregional problems and differ- 
ences. The values and loyalties which 
grow out of regional study are the 
foundations from which grow the 
kind of foreign and domestic policy 
which can safeguard and improve our 
national life. 

Planning for courses of integrated 
regional study should be done with 
care and imagination adequate to 
ensure the realization of such high 
purposes as these. An analysis should 
be made of similar projects, of expense 
involved, and of adjustment to exist- 
ing curriculums. A practical and 
promising beginning could be made by 
setting up a number of experimental 
studies to serve as the basis for general 
recommendations. Such studies should 
be under the auspices of an organiza- 
tion equipped to review critically the 
findings and recommendations pre- 
sented in the experiments and to eval- 
uate the teaching methods followed. 

The guiding of such an undertaking 
should be a field of great interest to 
the foundations devoted to the promo- 
tion of education. It should prove a 
fitting sequel to the studies of the 
Army programs made by the American 
Council on Education. If one of these 
organizations should make the pro- 
posal and offer advice and support for 
carrying out the program, a group of 
colleges situated in different parts of 
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the country might easily be persuaded 
to engage in regional study programs 
simultaneously. A co-operative plan 
devised to facilitate joint reporting of 
progress, in which students took 
responsible parts, could be worked out 
and should result in a useful and 
stimulating exchange of ideas. It is 
not unreasonable to hope that in some 
such way a number of our domestic 
iron curtains might be rung down or 
at least drawn aside far enough to per- 
mit enlightened self-knowledge and a 
clearer view of other continents. As 
one lets his imagination play with the 
magnitude of the possible results, it 
becomes difficult to think of any other 
scheme for investing a few thousand 
dollars in education which might 
promise such significant returns. 

The time is ripe and it should not be 
difficult to win co-operation for re- 
gional study not only from colleges 
and universities but from other groups 
whose members are learning to under- 
stand their problems as related to the 
whole economy. The revolution now 
taking place in industrial relations is 
the result of a realization on the part 
of both labor and management of the 
fact that they have deep, long-time 
interests implicit in the dynamic life 
of the region. Many blocs which have 
fought one another as pressure groups 
are discovering that the very differ- 
ences between them in character and 
outlook, recently so violently rejected, 
should, when understood, be tolerated 
and even welcomed as needed factors 
in attaining common over-all objec- 
tives. Every one of these groups has 
much to gain from the factual content 
and the larger long-time views which 
emerge from regional studies. 

[Vol. XXI, No. s] 











The Humanities 
in the Technological School 


By G. G. DRAKE 


A Suggested Solution of a Perplexing Problem 


ECHNOLOGICAL § schools 

which cannot afford to adopt 

a five- or six-year curriculum 
to humanize their students must find 
a simple and relatively inexpensive 
answer to the problem which does not 
involve the sacrifice of necessary 
technical courses. Since most four- 
year colleges already include social 
and biological studies in the require- 
ments for graduation, the major con- 
troversy centers on the liberal arts in 
their strictest sense. The best method 
of solution is to hire, on a professorial 
level, a highly trained, dynamic 
teacher of the humanities, one who is 
not only well versed in literature but 
also a discriminating lover of great 
music, art, and philosophy. He should 
teach a year’s course of three terms or 
two semesters in these subjects, and 
he should baptize his students by 
immersion rather than by sprinkling 
them with stray drops from lectures 
on a historical survey of the arts. If 
at the end of that year the majority 
of his students have not entered the 
kingdom of imaginatively free men 
or do not see the path thereto, it 
would be foolhardy to expect that 
dousing them in further humanistic 
courses will clear their vision. They 
might better be well prepared in their 
special field. 
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I propose to discuss first, the func- 
tion, methods of teaching, and con- 
tent of this course and, second, the 
teacher himself. 

It is sometimes wise to state what 
a thing is not, so that, by exclusion, its 
perimeter is fixed. The primary func- 
tion of the course is not to provide 
students with credit-hours in the 
humanities, which, when totaling one- 
fifth of the entire curriculum, will 
pronounce them men of liberal souls. 
Merely covering a course does not 
enable the runner to discover anything 
along the way. Unless students ap- 
proach the course with the humility 
and observa’ion of good scientists, 
they will find nothing of value. Nor 
is the primary function to provide a 
history of the arts, a convenient 
catalogue of factual information which 
is quickly consulted and used in con- 
versation with cultured business asso- 
ciates who might otherwise be 
contemptuous of a good engineer who 
is also an illiterate boor. It is com- 
paratively unimportant whether stu- 
dents know that the theory of flux 
preceded Plato’s ideal of unvarying 
truth or that Bach was celebrated for 
polyphonic harmony and twenty chil- 
dren. Third, the primary purpose 
of the course is not to teach students 
how to use their leisure time wisely. I 
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am not saying that these are totally 
unworthy goals; but students should 
realize early in the term that these 
functions are at best secondary. 

If the humanities cannot be of 
service to a man during his busiest 
and most critical hours, then assuredly 
they are merely a frill for the home- 
spun of life. The Romans understood 
by the word Aumanitas the practical, 
daily use of great literature, art, and 
philosophy by those men who had 
learned the moral, intellectual, and 
imaginative power which habitual 
association with the best minds of 
civilization confers. The function of 
the course, then, is to enable students 
to think somewhat as the masters 
have thought about divine, human, 
and external nature, and to enable 
them to feel to some extent the wonder 
and awe, the spiritual elevation and 
power that the masters have felt 
when their insight into the forces of 
life has compelled them to produce 
artistic imitations or philosophic or 
scientific analyses so that lesser men 
might also penetrate the abstractions 
of the world. 


RAND words, I hear the reader 

spluttering, but, in one year, 
three hours a week, can a student, like 
the phoenix, resuscitate himself from 
the ashes of intellectual and emotional 
insensitivity to elevated patterns? 
(In high school he was exposed for 
three or four years, five times a week, 
at least to literature, and yet acquired 
therefrom an aversion to what he now 
deems long-haired nonsense.) My 
answer is unequivocal, provided that 
the right material is presented by the 
right teacher. A few students will get 
nothing, the average will put their 
feet on the right path, and some will 
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actually experience the aesthetic reac- 
tion to greatness of mind and heart 
that is accompanied by the chill 
starting at the base of the brain and 
proceeding down the spinal column 
and along the nerves of arms and 
legs. These students will not realize 
that the iris of the eye is enlarged, but 
it will be. They will have a sense of 
freedom from the trivial and a per- 
sonal discovery of the power of the 
mind. They will be better scientists 
for becoming more imaginative men 
who have seen truth in sharper focus. 
Engineers who learn mathematics and 
technical complexities by rote, who 
are unable to envisage in the mind’s 
eye new uses for old knowledge, fre- 
quently end up at a draftsman’s job. 
If there is one particular quality that 
distinguishes the great engineer from 
the mediocre it is his trained imagina- 
tion. He does not scoff at the myth of 
Daedalus who made wings with which 
to fly. He observes that birds are 
heavier than air, and yet they soar. 
Perhaps—and so his mind is busy 
with the idea of flying. Our very 
language demonstrates how close 
imagination is to science, and sight to 
insight. The word idea from the 
Greek has for its root id, as does 
vision from the Latin ([v]id[eo], see). 
If we see something, really look at it 
steadily until we know the object as 
we did not before know it, we shall 
have an idea, a vision, an image. In 
other words, science (Latin for know/- 
edge) is the result of the habit of 
looking at something so closely that 
we form an image not casually 
attained. And the course I am pro- 
posing will be of value in training 
students to see and listen imagina- 
tively. Herbert Spencer says in his 
essay, “What Knowledge Is of Most 
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Worth?”: ‘“‘Not only does science 
underlie sculpture, painting, music, 
poetry, but . . . science is itself po- 
etic. The current opinion that science 
and poetry are opposed, is a delusion.””! 

To be specific. If the course is in 
three terms, the first may be devoted 
to literature. The selections recom- 
mended by the writer, or similar ones, 
should be read in class by the teacher, 
who will judiciously excise parts. The 
students do not need a textbook. 
The great epics can be introduced by 
reading the story of Joseph in the last 
part of Genesis. There an involved 
plot is compressed into relatively 
small compass. Then follow selections 
from Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton, one week for each author. 
Oedipus Rex by Sophocles introduces 
the great tragedies. The plot, fast and 
devastating, shows how mortal man 
brings himself to evil largely by flaws 
within himself. Oedipus is brought 
low by ill-considered, hasty judg- 
ments, by inability to reason from 
premises to a valid conclusion. I 
have yet to see the most bored college 
student who can read this play with- 
out being aware of the incipient chaos 
of an unscientific—in the sense of 
unknowing—mind. Selections from 
the Agamemnon by Aeschylus follow; 
then a Shakespearian tragedy, possi- 
bly Othello or Coriolanus, the one a 
study in honor and in reasoning to 
only one conclusion where several 
were possible, the other a study of 
social conditions (depression, the dole, 
war) and of personal pride that 
elevates itself above love of country. 
Parts of Goethe’s Faust, a study of 
the material conquest of the world, 
come next. Approximately eight weeks 
have been thus far devoted to serious 


1Education. London: Watts and Co., 1905. p. 34. 
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literature, one week to each master- 
piece except the Agamemnon (two 
hours) and Faust (one hour). 

The human comedy is best intro- 
duced by some such preview during 
the first hour as portions of Theo- 
phrastus’ Characters or Horace’s Sat- 
ires. Comedy does not need inter- 
pretive comment to the extent that 
tragedy does, and so, during the next 
three weeks, the reading may proceed 
apace of parts of Aristophanes’ Plutus, 
Plautus’ Se/f-Tormentor, The Miser by 
Moliére, The School for Scandal by 
Sheridan. Two periods are needed for 
each play. The teacher can profitably 
use the last week by reading lyrics or 
by talking with students in small 
groups. 

What does the student do for 
assignments? He reads four books 
and some short stories, memorizes 
some good poetry, and keeps a note- 
book of the teacher’s devising. To 
ensure that many students will be 
reading the same books so that they 
may discuss them among themselves 
and in groups with the teacher, there 
should be a fairly short reading list, 
such as the following: selected books 
of the Bible, portions of Plutarch’s 
Lives, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
selected chapters from Don Quixote 
by Cervantes, Manzoni’s J Promessi 
Sposi, Scott’s Guy Mannering, The 
Marble Faun by Hawthorne, Vanity 
Fair by Thackeray, Les Misérables by 
Victor Hugo, 4dam Bede by George 
Eliot, Anna Karenina by Tolstoy, 
Quo Vadis by Sienkiewicz, and Kim 
by Kipling. Lieber and Clark’s Great 
Short Stories of the World is an excel- 
lent collection from which the student 
can make his own selections. To 
offset the current dreadful love “lyr- 
ics,” the memory work should include 
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parts of the great passage in the 
Symposium concerning fair forms and 
fair practices, I Corinthians 13, and 
lines from Dante’s Vita Nuova and 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. The notebook 
should include résumés of the work 
read out of class, copies of the poetry 
and prose memorized, and any notes 
on the reading that the student cares 
to make or the teacher requests. As 
for an examination, it takes the form 
of at least one conversation with each 
student, who comes with notebook 
in hand. 


HERE is no reason why art and 

music should follow literature 
rather than precede it. In fact, the 
Greeks, who knew much of these mat- 
ters, would probably have taught 
music first. In any case, six hours a 
week are scheduled, three for art and 
three for music, with no additional 
time spent by the students on prep- 
aration. If need be, the three hours 
for music may well be scheduled late 
in the afternoon, before or directly 
after dinner. 

For the course in the fine arts, each 
student purchases sets of the Boston 
Museum’s reprints, which should in- 
clude architecture and sculpture as 
well as painting and etching. Rather 
than follow chronology exclusively, 
the teacher should use a comparative 
method when feasible. It is thus 
better to have the class study on the 
same day the statues of Laécoon, 
The Dying Gladiator, Michelangelo’s 
Bound Slave and Moses, and Rodin’s 
Penseur than to pigeonhole each 
period separately. An example of the 
comparative method of study in 
painting is an examination of the 
carefully detailed “realism” of Hol- 
bein’s Jane Seymour, Rembrandt’s 
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Elizabeth Bas, and Van Eyck’s Canon 
George van der Paele. The students 
should compare these with the faces 
in Italian primitives, and again with 
Raphael’s Donna Velata and Titian’s 
Head of a Monk. When studying 
architecture, since engineering stu- 
dents generally are good draftsmen, 
the class might enjoy being dismissed 
for a week or two to do sketches of, 
say, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Renaissance columns or the 
floor plans of a Greek temple, a 
mediaeval cathedral, and St. Paul’s. 
As Louis Agassiz has said, “A pencil 
is the best of eyes.” Some students 
might like to try a simple composi- 
tion on copper, either copied or 
original. 

The students listen to music during 
the remaining three periods a week. 
Here is an opportunity to use our 
Carnegie collection or to acquire one. 
In general, the teacher should refrain 
from much analytic comment. A few 
words concerning forms of composi- 
tion, identification of musical instru- 
ments, and types of harmony may be 
in order, but only a few. It might be 
wise to start off with something 
dramatic or descriptive, such as Schu- 
bert’s Erlking (after first reading 
Goethe’s poem) or Wagner’s Ride of 
the Valkyrie. Entire operas are too 
much at the beginning, but arias, such 
as that of Alfio (Il Cavallo Scalpita) in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, when he first 
makes his entrance, are enjoyable. 
Sketch the plot quickly, place the 
aria, and read the words of the song 
before the students listen to the 
record. A comic opera which has an 
exceptionally good plot and delight- 
fully descriptive music is Puccini’s 
Gianni Schichi. It has the additional 
virtue of being very short. The next 
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step to take in music, it seems to me, 
is to proceed to the rhythms of 
dances: ballet music, selections from 
Bach’s English and French suites, 
Wagner’s Dance of the Apprentices, 
Granados’ Spanish dances, and the 
like. Then might come selections 
from composers such as Schumann 
and Chopin, especially the more ele- 
vated pieces. Then a short symphony 
of Haydn’s to precede symphonies by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms. 
Some great religious choral works and 
an opera or two (Verdi’s Of¢e/lo and 
parts of Parsifal are suggested) might 
close the study for the term. 

How to mark students? I should 
not hesitate to give every one a token 
mark and thus follow the strategy of 
James George Needham, the great 
biologist, who once gave all of us ina 
vast lecture session the mark of C. 


HE final term is devoted to 

philosophy. Here I should like 
to tell a personal anecdote because it 
illustrates what the teacher should 
avoid in presenting the material. I 
once took a course in the history of 
philosophy. The lecturer said noth- 
ing about a textbook, and so I naively 
assumed that, when he had spoken of 
Plato or Lucsetine or Descartes, it was 
my task to repair to the library in 
order to read exactly what those men 
had said. I plowed through many, 
many unselected pages, turned a very 
poor furrow, and harvested a vast 
crop of too unselected, uncatalogued 
knowledge. I was annoyed when 
occasionally fellow students would 
rip out pat terms such as “categorical 
imperative” and imply that those 
words were the open sesame to an 
understanding of Kant; I would then 
redouble my efforts at the library to 
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try to duplicate their ability at terse 
classification. I was perplexed and 
humiliated when I received C’s on my 
reports and C in the course. Many 
moons thereafter I discovered that 
the more suave students had known 
that the lecturer followed almost ver- 
batim Thilly’s History of Philosophy. 
Except for the occasional quotations 
in the textbook, they had not read 
one philosopher. Now they had 
gained a clarity of classification that 
I had not. They knew every com- 
partment, but they had precious little 
to put into each division except a 
catch-all phrase. The cleansing ideal- 
ism of Plato, the educational experi- 
ments of Benedict and Thomas a 
Kempis, the faith of the scientist 
Leibnitz, who found God and science 
compatible, they had not experienced. 
Now there is no reason why, even in a 
short course in philosophy, students 
cannot read and have read to them 
carefully selected portions of impor- 
tant philosophers and therefrom, with 
help from the instructor, draw com- 
parisons and conclusions. 

Engineers may be interested in the 
early Greek philosophers because of 
their interest in infinity, positive and 
negative forces, relativity, and the 
mystery of numbers. Selections from 
the first book of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics provide a good summary of 
the work of these men and some 
interesting qualifications regarding it. 
The easier dialogues of Plato, such as 
Crito, The Apology, and The Banquet 
(Symposium) might follow, supple- 
mented by a few selections from The 
Republic. Selections from Aristotle 
should include the portion on the 
high-minded man in the Nicomachean 
Ethics and parts of the Rhetoric. Por- 
tions of Book VII of the Metaphysics 
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might be attempted if the class seems 
generally receptive. In Book IX, 
Aristotle uses geometry to illustrate 
his notions of potentiality and actual- 
ity. The students may be interested 
in constructing the proofs of the 
propositions from Aristotle’s descrip- 
tions without referring to Euclid. 
Other philosophers, short parts of 
whose work I should recommend, are 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Thomas 
More, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
and Kant. 

In this course the student will have 
to do supplementary reading. Short 
summaries should be made for his 
notebook. It might be well to have 
on the reserve shelf copies of the sci- 
entific and mathematical treatises of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Pascal, 
Newton, Descartes, and Leibnitz. A 
few students will want to look through 
them and discuss them with their 
professors of technical subjects. But 
all the students should be made to 
realize that great innovators in science 
and mathematics generally saw those 
two branches of learning as the 
product of the power of the mind 
and vas only one of the evidences of 
man’s potentiality for understand- 
ing good and evil and for approaching 
perfection. 


SHOULD here like to anticipate 

two objections to the type of course 
I have outlined. The first is that the 
material is too pretentious, too clas- 
sical, too difficult for engineers. My 
answer is twofold. First, I have tried 
using some of this type of material in 
classes composed of engineers. I did 
not find their reaction greatly different 
from that of many classes composed 
of students in the liberal arts. What 


must not be forgotten is that we in 
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liberal arts are often teaching students 
who have sought refuge in our fold 
because of a distaste for science and 
mathematics and not for any positive 
interest in the arts. They are under 
the delusion that the arts are com- 
pletely inspirational affairs and that 
all one has to do is to assume a rapt 
expression and he will pass. They are 
as indifferent or as hostile as the most 
stubborn engineering student when 
they discover that a real grasp of 
literature, say, involves the very same 
logic used in mathematics and a 
methodology not far removed from 
the laboratory of science. The wiser 
teachers, therefore, do not plunge 
ahead without an apologia® for the 
liberal arts. We must remove that 
indifference and hostility before the 
students will begin to learn. Engineer- 
ing students should be put at their 
ease when they find that they cannot 
measure the liberal arts with a slide 
rule, to be sure, but that neither can 
every branch of science be so meas- 
ured. A spirited discussion on, say, 
Newton’s laws of motion and the 
theory of relativity does wonders in 
correcting their conclusion that sci- 
ence is stable and composed of un- 
changing laws or that theories are 
facts, whereas the arts are elusive and 
intangible. If they realize that the 
existence of anger within themselves, 
for instance, is sometimes a “fact,” 
and that a dramatist by observation 
can come close to “measuring” that 
anger and its results, they begin to 
feel more at home in the arts. The 
second part of my answer is this: 
rather than have a student read 
watered-down literature merely to get 


2See Lane Cooper’s “Literature for Engineers,” 
Sibley Journal of Engineering, XXII (May, 1908), 
PP. 286-300, also his Two Views of Education (Yale 
niversity Press, 1922), pp. 105-27. 
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him to read, I should prefer that he 
spend his time on his major subjects. 
Unless teachers of the humanities can 
interest engineering students in the 
best and give them a criterion for 
judgment of the arts, I see no reason 
why teachers of scientific subjects 
should cut their own curriculums 
down to make way for a type of 
literature that abounds in newspapers 
and popular magazines and for which 
few students need a teacher as guide. 
We teachers of the humanities spend 
so much energy worrying about our 
precarious standing in the minds of 
students (and our scientific colleagues) 
that we have tried a policy of ap- 
peasement, of tolerant eclecticism, 
which, if continued, will result in a 
society without a common heritage. 
We shall be cultural isolationists. 

The second criticism that may be 
made of the course concerns the 
method—that of reading to the stu- 
dents. It is probably true that, if the 
students could follow with the eye as 
well as with the ear, they would compre- 
hend more. But we should begin at 
once with a program out of which satis- 
factory texts will come. If the course 
is offered a year or two, the selections 
can be altered if necessary and a more 
satisfactory anthology can thus be 
constructed. 

A few words concerning the teacher. 
It is obvious from what I have 
already said about the course that he 
must be a man who has done more 
than write a doctoral dissertation on 
one aspect of the liberal arts—valu- 
able as that can be if the subject is 
well chosen, the observation of the 
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writer keen, and the method of devel- 
opment good. He must be a man (or 
woman, let me hasten to add) who 
clearly understands the efficacy of 
the liberal arts in enlarging the scope 
and power of men; who himself has 
been nourished by the arts and by 
philosophy; who realizes the anemic 
condition of his students’ reading and 
listening and seeing, and yet who does 
not try to ram down their gullets 
what they themselves will not chew; 
a man whose enthusiasm and mental 
and emotional stature will engender a 
desire in each student to partake of 
the seemingly strange and sumptuous 
banquet of his own will. (I hesitate, 
therefore, even to suggest that the 
course be compulsory. I am, how- 
ever, adamant about examinations; 
one does not finish a feast with 
bicarbonate of soda unless one’s appe- 
tite is unselective and voracious.) 
Where to find such men and women? 
They can be captured if a high enough 
price is paid. One cannot expect that 
such persons will abound in the 
$3,000 class. A few may be young 
enough still to be in the throes of 
correcting definitions, classifications, 
outlines, and reports. But no man or 
woman adequately trained in the 
humanities is going to stay long 
where no opportunity is given him to 
show students a way of life as neces- 
sary to him as the air he breathes; for 
he is convinced that the liberal arts 
are not only pleasurable but manda- 
tory if we are to survive the threat 
imposed by a physical science which 
has outstripped the power of our 
minds and hearts. [Vol. XXI, No. s] 








Biographical Literature 


By HAROLD GARNET BLACK 


A Hitherto Neglected Educational Field That Should Be Cultivated 


MERICAN colleges and univer- 
A sities are sometimes criticized, 
and not without reason, for 
putting into their curriculums a num- 
ber of subjects that have little value 
for the modern student. This is true 
in various departments but partic- 
ularly so in the English department, 
where the offerings in many of the 
larger educational institutions are 
concerned with narrow fields of study 
which, though interesting, often seem 
so unimportant to a student living in 
our atomic age as to make him feel 
that he should spend his precious 
hours in something more immediately 
profitable. 

English courses run much the same 
in all colleges and universities. In 
general, the larger the institution, the 
larger the number of courses and, 
consequently, the finer the ramifica- 
tions in any particular field. If one 
turns to the offerings in any English 
department, one will usually find, 
besides the strictly linguistic studies 
and those in the art of composition, 
courses in Chaucer, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, the Age of Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, the Romantic Movement, 
English Literature, and American Lit- 
erature, as well as studies of the 
novel, short story, essay, drama, and 
poetry. 

One will also discover that in nearly 
all English departments there is an 
amazing but lamentable lack of atten- 


tion given to a highly important 
literary field and one that ought not 
to be overlooked or slighted. I refer 
to the field of biography, which, of 
course, includes lives and letters, 
memoirs, recollections, reminiscences, 
and autobiography. 

Let it not be thought that I under- 
estimate the worth of the other 
English studies already mentioned by 
way of illustration. I wish, rather, to 
suggest—perhaps even to insist—that 
a course in biographical literature 
would likely be of even greater value, 
and greater interest too, than one, for 
example, dealing simply with Milton, 
or Pope and Dryden, or the Lake 
Poets, delightful as such study admit- 
tedly is. In biography we have a 
literary genre that not only con- 
tributes enormously to one’s enjoy- 
ment but is unusually enriching, for a 
carefully written biography does much 
more than just tell the story of a life. 
Though it sets the main character in 
the center of the stage, it also por- 
trays the life of the world about him, 
gives the reader a knowledge of his- 
torical relationships, increases his 
information concerning persons and 
events, and shows him their influence 
upon the world at large. In short, in 
studying biography one is also study- 
ing history, for in the last analysis 
history, as Carlyle was fond of declar- 
ing, is merely the biography of great 
men. Biographies are vital human 
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documents, intensely intimate and 
highly personal; they turn the light 
on motives and thus reveal character. 
A study of great personalities is vastly 
informative, unusually interesting, 
often inspiring. Hence its worth. 

This is not to say, however, that 
other types of literature, such as the 
drama, novel, short story, and lyric 

poetry, cannot be studied with profit. 
The skillful novelist, for example, 
allows his readers to look into other 
times and places, to watch his fictional 
characters act upon the world’s great 
stage, and to observe differences in 
customs, habits, and modes of thought. 
By reason of his own observation, 
study, and experience, he is enabled 
to show the hidden springs of human 
action and thus to give us a clearer 
understanding of ourselves. He forces 
us to think, makes us vicariously expe- 
rience dramatic situations, acquaints 
us with many kinds of people, and 
quite frequently teaches us lessons 
that should be brought to our serious 
attention. Similarly the study of 
other literary forms—essays, books 
of travel, and literary criticism, for 
example—serves many a useful pur- 
pose. Bliss Perry, distinguished Har- 
vard professor, used to give an 
interesting course in English called 
Political Satire—indeed was a pioneer 
in that literary field. Why might not 
some other professor somewhere 
develop an even more valuable 
course—one, let us say, in Political 
Biography? 

It would likely be quite safe to say 
that at the beginning of the present 
century there was not a single course in 
biography given in any American 
institution of higher learning. Since 
then, however, there has been a 
deluge of biographical writing. Indeed 
so many hundreds of such volumes 
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now issue from our great publishing 
houses every year that it may well be 
said that we are living in a biographic 
age. The bookstalls are glutted with 
life stories—all too often, alas, of 
unimportant and undistinguished fig- 
ures. They are big books about 
little men! 

The history of the development of 
biographical literature, particularly 
during the past half-century, is of 
curious interest: in addition to pro- 
ducing numerous condensed biogra- 
phies, authors have gotten away from 
the earlier purely factual narrative. 
The new literary form, usually termed 
fictional biography, began with Lytton 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria, written less 
than thirty years ago. It attempts to 
create situations and appropriate dia- 
logue, both of which, though imag- 
inary, are nevertheless true to the 
spirit and mood of the various charac- 
ters involved. Fictionized biography 
has the distinct advantage of produc- 
ing what Poe would call verisimilitude 
by providing engaging dialogue to give 
the story greater vividness and reality. 


HIS fascinating field of study is no 

longer being wholly neglected. A 
somewhat detailed examination of the 
most recent bulletins and catalogues of 
the leading colleges and universities 
in the United States, however, reveals 
that only a small number have made 
any attempt to overcome this unfor- 
tunate educational defect. Probably, 
at the present time, not more than a 
dozen institutions of higher learning 
offer courses in biography. 

Columbia University, for example, 
lists a course in English as English 
Biography and Autobiography, in 
addition to another in comparative 
literature entitled Continental Biog- 
raphy and Autobiography. The Uni- 
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versity of Chicago has one called 
Masterpieces of English Biography. 
Biographical Literature is the name 
of an English offering in the Univer- 
sity of Denver catalogue. English 
Literary Biography was given last 
year in Duke University. At Mich- 
igan State College the course called 
Introduction to Biography is open 
only to Freshmen and Sophomores. 
Stanford University’s Introduction to 
Biography is described as a “study 
chiefly of American and English nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries with 
lectures on history and principles of 
life writing; oral and written reports; 
350 pages of reading a week.” Harold 
E. Briggs, of the University of South- 
ern California, gives a course called 
Contemporary Biography—a study 
of modern biographical writing with 
some attention to the development of 
biography as a type of literature. He 
deals not only with full-length biog- 
raphy but also with short biographical 
sketches ranging from ten to fifty 
pages, such as are to be found in 
Durling and Watt’s Biography— 
Varieties and Parallels (Dryden Press). 
The University of Alabama has a 
two-hour course in Engineering Biog- 
raphy, the subject-matter being re- 
stricted to the life stories of engineers 
and scientists. The University of 
Cincinnati apparently regards the 
subject as relatively unimportant, for 
one English course combines the study 
of biography with that of the essay 
and the short story. 

One might expect more of the large 
schools to set up courses in this field— 
institutions like the universities of 
Minnesota, Illinois, and Iowa, Ohio 
State, and Harvard—even if smaller 
ones like Brown, Vanderbilt, Smith, 
and Oberlin do not. Colgate Univer- 
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sity is an outstanding exception among 
the smaller institutions, for it offers a 
course in American Biography. Obvi- 
ously, biographical literature as a 
field of systematic study is still almost 
virgin soil. 


NY such college course would 
likely follow this general pat- 
tern: lectures on twenty or thirty 
representative biographies; occasional 
quizzes based on copious notes taken 
in class; perhaps two critical essays 
written on two volumes carefully read 
in toto; possibly, if the class were 
small enough, a brief oral report cov- 
ering part of one’s outside reading; 
and a final examination. 

Just what biographical studies 
would be the subject of the class 
lectures would depend, of course, 
upon the professor in charge; but a 
wide choice of required collateral 
reading should be allowed so that 
students might follow their special 
interests in various areas such, for 
example, as politics, literature, sci- 
ence, invention, music, art, and 
exploration. At the beginning of the 
semester, a mimeographed list, illus- 
trating this wide range and including 
the titles of several volumes of short 
biographies, should be placed in the 
hands of each student to suggest upon 
what an intriguing and richly stimulat- 
ing field of study he is about to enter. 

A well-organized course in biog- 
raphy cannot fail to be richly reward- 
ing to the college student, for it will 
vastly enlarge his knowledge of per- 
sons and events, stimulate him intel- 
lectually, give him hours of enjoy- 
ment, and be a source of personal 
inspiration that may ultimately mean 
the difference between failure and 
success in life. [Vol. XXI, No. 5] 
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Colleges Can Learn Too’ 


In wartime, education progresses 
apace in unorthodox ways. Between 
Pearl Harbor and V-J Day we under- 
took perhaps the greatest educational 
program in our history. In this the 
colleges played an important part, but 
the main job was done in the service 
schools, which in a matter of months 
had to set up an organization and 
direct the training of thousands of 
men in the complicated skills which 
must be mastered in order to wage a 
modern war. It was a training pro- 
gram with a purpose, a specialized 
education directed toward an immedi- 
ate end, carried on under a sense of 
terrible urgency, played for the high- 
est possible stakes. 

No one who had a close connection 
with the educational work of the armed 
services can fail to be aware of the 
difficulties that had to be surmounted 
and the many trial-and-error methods 
that had to be essayed. Not all the 
work was well organized, not all the 
instructors were competent, not all 
the methods used were successful, but 
the vast educational undertaking as a 
whole was miraculously effective and 
contributed materially to the final 
victory. What lessons for postwar 
education can be derived from this 
record of a great task, magnificently 
performed? 

Out of the experiences in wartime 
education, new techniques, new meth- 


1Reported by Norman D. Palmer, Lieutenant 
Commander, United States Naval Reserve, and 
Chairman, Political Science Department, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


ods, new courses, and, above all, a 
new orientation, should emerge. Spe- 
cifically, the new techniques, meth- 
ods, and courses, as they apply to our 
colleges and universities, include the 
following: 


First, a far more extensive and effective 
use of visual aids, in the social as well as 
in the physical sciences, in the classroom 
as well as in the laboratory. Possibly no 
phase of the technical side of education 
has been more greatly advanced than 
this. Maps, charts, models, training films 
without number, pamphlets, innumerable 
photographs, and synthetic training de- 
vices of bewildering variety taught men 
how to maintain and operate the machines 
of war and carry out their varied missions 
efficiently. The widespread use of similar 
materials serves to introduce students to 
the even more complex problems with 
which our schools must deal. Every col- 
lege should emphasize the use of visual 
aids and provide for them as an essential 
part of the educational equipment. 

Second, a more general use of simplified 
pamphlets and of better-illustrated and 
more interesting textbooks. Dull and 
ponderous volumes were no part of the 
educational program of the Army and 
the Navy if they could possibly be 
avoided, and experiments soon proved 
that in many cases the essential informa- 
tion could be presented more effectively 
in shorter and more attractive pamphlets 
and manuals or by visual demonstration. 
College teachers would do well to take 
this lesson to heart. Too often they seem 
to forget that one of the tests of their 
mastery of a subject is the ability to 
present this subject intelligibly to less 
mature minds. 

Third, greater informality in teaching, 
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with increasing emphasis on seminars, lab- 
oratory and field researches, human 
contacts, and exchange of experiences. 
Artificial professorial dignity, dogmatic 
presentations, and all the narrower con- 
cepts and practices which are common in 
the teaching profession have no place in 
the colleges of today. 

Fourth, marked changes in the curric- 
ulum in the direction of a breakdown of 
conventional and hoary requirements in 
such matters as semester-hours and 
quantitative production for a degree and 
strong departmentalization. The collec- 
tive thinking of our best minds is needed 
to determine the content of a college 
curriculum, and the work must be shaped 
in the light of ultimate objectives, not of 
existing course requirements. The service 
schools were fortunate in this respect, 
for in the absence of customary proced- 
ures they could concentrate on objectives 
and formulate programs to suit their 
basic aims. 

Fifth, a radically different approach to 
many of the standard college courses. 
Modern-language teaching, to take the 
now classic example, would seem to 
require a revolutionary change. The 
amazing success of the language training 
given by the armed services, by the use of 
the linguistic approach, language records, 
concentrated sessions of study, instruction 
by natives, and an atmosphere of reality, 
stands out in stark contrast to the results 
of conventional academic language 
courses, and seems to prove that living 
languages can and should be taught as 
living languages and not as sources of 
grammatical exercises. But many other 
courses in the college curriculum would 
benefit from new methods of approach; in 
fact, I doubt that there is a single major 
field which can be exempted from this 
conclusion. 

Sixth, the introduction of courses or 
other planned programs designed to 
acquaint students with the operation and 
implication of the great inventions of our 
day without forcing them first to try to 
master the background courses which 
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specialists in the fields need. The Army 
and Navy had no time to give a thorough 
training in physics, mathematics, engin- 
eering, and other background fields to the 
thousands of men who manned the guns, 
flew the planes, drove the tanks, operated 
the radio and radar equipment, dropped 
the bombs, and ran the ships, but these 
thousands nevertheless learned the tech- 
niques necessary to master the machines. 
Surely the college student should be given 
the opportunity to study the technological 
advances of our time without first passing 
standardized academic courses in the 
physical sciences. Frankly, for the major- 
ity of students the emphasis should be 
placed first on how, and only later, if 
time permits, on why. 

Seventh, a more intensive and practical 
study of the peoples, history, institutions, 
and economic systems of our own countty 
and of other countries, particularly of 
those nations which are the dominant 
powers in the postwar world. Our service- 
men who have been scattered all over the 
globe have learned that a knowledge of 
other peoples is more than an academic 
desideratum. It is imperative that the 
colleges approach with a sense of reality 
the study of the “One World” of which 
Wendell Willkie so eloquently wrote. 

Eighth, more courses in geography on 
the college level. These should be com- 
prehensive in nature, embracing physical, 
regional, political (and geopolitical), eco- 
nomic, and ethnic factors as shaped by 
men’s environment. The courses offered 
by the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute and the Army Specialized Training 
Program and the intensive study of all 
phases of geography in the schools for 
military government and administration 
have pointed the way. If the colleges had 
really been awake to the fact that geog- 
raphy is much more than the grade-school 
study of the land and water masses of 
the globe, they would not have waited 
until the lessons ot a world-wide war 
drove home the importance of geography 
in all its aspects. 


In the light of the results of this 
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greatest experiment in mass educa- 
tion in our history, our institutional- 
jzed educational programs must be 
thoroughly re-examined and recon- 
structed. Indeed, it is quite conceiv- 
able that the impact of this wartime 
experience will be revolutionary. If 
so, long live the revolution! For per- 
haps only through a new orientation, 
which basically may be merely a 
return to an older concept, will our 
colleges become truly an integral and 
vital part of our society. The sense of 
immediacy and urgency which of 
necessity characterized the training 
programs of the Army and the Navy 
has not been markedly present in col- 
lege education, and in many ways it 
is well that it has not. Colleges need 
to preserve an atmosphere in which 
concentration and perspective are 
possible. But they have an imme- 
diate responsibility as well as a long- 
time job, and they must never be 
isolated in the sense that they are 
apart from the society which they 
should serve. They should not forget 
that their very existence as free insti- 
tutions is imperiled whenever threats 
to liberties anywhere arise. They 
cannot remain untouched by the ebb 
and flood of the tides that sweep 
around our age. And this applies not 
only to the colleges of Poland and 
China and so many other countries 
whose professors have been murdered 
and whose libraries and laboratories 
and physical plants have been de- 
stroyed; it applies with equal force to 
the colleges of the United States. It 
would be well to recall them to the 
mission set for institutions of higher 
learning in the early days of our Repub- 
lic. They need to recapture a sense of 
urgency, of purpose, of a mission to 
fulfill. In the atomic age there is im- 
perative need for such a rededication. 
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University Educational 

Clinics’ 

Many colleges and universities now 
have educational clinics, and others 
will have them just as soon as funds 
and staffs are available. In such a 
situation, a pooling of experience 
seems called for so that all may 
profit. In an effort to assemble the 
experience of many institutions, the 
writer visited sixteen clinics and dis- 
cussed with the director of each, its 
organization and problems. The re- 
sults are here presented in the form of 
an analysis of problems and methods 
of solving them. 

In most university or college clinics 
the one-man organization is typical of 
the first stage of development. A 
teacher becomes interested in educa- 
tionally handicapped children. He 
begins to test such children and to 
try to help them. Usually he already 
has a full-time teaching or adminis- 
trative load, but his interest impels 
him to continue the work. Ordinarily 
the institution has neither the interest 
nor the budget to go further into the 
field. So the one man carries on as 
best he can, limited by time, energy, 
and funds, but doing good work. In 
many cases the one-man clinic is 
operated in connection with a course 
in diagnostic and remedial procedures. 
The schools are becoming interested 
in having teachers trained in the 
remedial field, and the university 
training director combines teaching 
and clinical work to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

This one-man plan has three draw- 
backs, however. First, many such 
teachers are primarily interested in 
study and research, and they operate 
the clinic as a sideline to which they 


1Reported by E. W. Dolch, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois. 
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cannot devote much time. The second 
drawback is a result of the first, that, 
at the very best, few children can be 
handled by such a plan. Third, like 
the doctor who is a general practi- 
tioner, one teacher cannot specialize 
in all branches of the work. He may 
at times, therefore, make incorrect 
diagnoses of difficult cases. 

Instead of the one-man setup, an 
educational institution conducting a 
clinic may have three specialists, one 
in the elementary-school field, one in 
the high-school field, and one in the 
college field; or there may be several 
professors interested in the remedial 
field in different subjects such as 
reading, arithmetic, or spelling, each 
operating independently in his clin- 
ical work. 

Because specialists in diagnostic 
and remedial work in education are 
few, most institutions will probably 
continue to have but one teacher in 
this field. If the institution wishes to 
develop an educational clinic under 
the direction of one man, it must 
devise some way of helping him: 


First, it is possible for a professor or a 
clinic director to give better service and 
to study more children if he is given 
time to do so by being released from 
some part of his teaching-load. This 
seems, however, to be a rare expedient. 

Second, a commoner and less expensive 
method of assistance is to provide the 
remedial specialist with a secretary 
who can relieve him of many details by 
making and keeping records of appoint- 
ments; writing reports from dictation, 
and replies to inquiries; filing records 
and tests, and scoring and giving 
standard tests; conducting routine ex- 
aminations; and making inquiries of 
schools. 

Third, it is customary for the professor 
who runs the educational clinic to have 
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graduate assistants who, in the absence 
of a secretary, do much of the routine 
work of testing and securing informa- 
tion about cases. They often tutor 
individual cases. They may also help 
the professor by taking his classes at 
times, if they are mature persons of 
experience. Finally, these graduate 
assistants may aid the professor in 
carrying out experiments and doing 
research. 

Fourth, the most effective way to increase 
the output of the head of an educa- 
tional clinic is to hire a professional 
assistant for him. These assistants are 
usually women, and generally lack the 
Doctor’s degree. They are in the work 
because of their keen interest in it, are 
likely to be satisfied with their status, 
and are not anxious to move on to an 
independent position. They may help 
the professor in charge in many ways, 
such as by teaching undergraduate 
courses, releasing him for advanced 
work; directing all the work of the 
clinic except policy-making and the 
handling of the most difficult cases; 
tutoring of cases or teaching of remedial 
groups; and assisting with or conduct- 
ing special research. 


Many educational institutions are 
helping students who enter college 
without adequate preparation. This 
work should be considered temporary, 
since the need for it will disappear as 
soon as the grade schools and high 
schools take up their responsibility 
for remedial work. At the moment, 
however, this is an important problem. 

Ideally, the educational clinic for 
children and the clinic for college stu- 
dents should be separate. A qualified 
person can handle both kinds of work 
and he can train persons for work in 
either field, but he will prefer to do 
his research in one or the other. Sep- 
arate clinics under separate super- 
vision will do better work. 
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The situation regarding different 
kinds of clinics actually existing in 
universities and colleges today is 
accounted for by the haphazard estab- 
lishment of various types of clinics in 
the past as the result of the interest 
of individual teachers or some special 
local demand. Therefore, some insti- 
tutions have only a speech clinic, 
others only a psychological clinic, some 
only an educational clinic, and so 
on. Sometimes two or three clinics 
have grown up independently in the 
same institution. The remedial facilli- 
ties of most colleges and universities 
are seldom the outgrowth of institu- 
tional planning. 

To understand better the problems 
in the relationship between clinics in 
the same institution, let us outline the 
plans which are now in use at different 
places. In some institutions the 
various clinics operate independently. 
If a child is taken to any one of the 
clinics, in education, psychology, 
speech, guidance, and so on, that 
clinic handles the case from start to 
finish, giving whatever tests and 
treatment are needed. It must be 
emphasized, of course, that the fields 
mentioned are not entirely separate. 
A skilled worker in any one of them 
is actually qualified to do considerable 
work in all the others. It is due to 
this fact that the parallel operation of 
clinics is actually a practical method, 
and the one most widely used through- 
out the country. In the second 
place, the parallel system serves best 
the special interests of the separate 
departments. Each clinic is run by a 
group of specialists who use it more 
or less for research in their particular 
field. Moreover, each department is 
training specialists i in its field. These 
persons in training receive the best 
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special preparation under the depart- 
mental management of a clinic. 
Finally, and not least important, 
the parallel plan avoids clash of 
personalities. 

Some institutions have a system of 
formal co-operation between separate 
clinics. This usually takes the form 
of an agreement regarding special 
testing. Each department agrees to 
stay in its own field, administering 
special tests for the various groups. 
Thus duplication is avoided. This 
plan, which seems a very logical one, 
would be satisfactory if clinical work 
were purely routine, as is the case in 
most medical clinics. In a university, 
however, a very different situation 
exists. University teachers who are 
pursuing research work with projects 
which vary from year to year and are 
under the necessity of concentrating 
on vital concerns in connection with 
them, object to encroachment on 
their time and attention by other 
departments in need of their partic- 
ular testing services. This aspect of 
the university situation cannot be 
ignored in the making of clinical 
arrangements. The plan of formal 
co-operation has another disadvan- 
tage often mentioned by those in such 
a setup. Specialists in one field occa- 
sionally want to depart from this 
arrangement by handling cases inde- 
pendently of other departments. This 
is likely to create friction between 
individuals and departments. Before 
one requires co-operation between 
university departments, one must con- 
sider the problem of interdepartmental 
relations. Among some groups of 
teachers they may be excellent. But 
these groups change. In consequence, 
in many places irritations build up in 
time to a point where they outweigh 
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any benefit the co-operative plan 
may have. 

Separate clinics can preserve all the 
benefits of separation, can strive for 
real co-operation, and can save space 
and money by sharing certain facili- 
ties. There is no reason, for instance, 
why all clinics should not share a 
receptionist and reception room, sec- 
retarial help, tests and testing facili- 
ties, and home-visitation services. How 
far the sharing can go needs to be 
determined by experience. 

It has seemed to many persons that 
the logical method of handling service 
through a university clinic is to com- 
bine all clinical service in one place, 
with a unified staff and a single head. 
However, the problems that arise 
with such a consolidated clinic need 
serious consideration. When a consol- 
idated clinic is set up, the plan def- 
initely puts service before research. 
In the first place, only the director of 
such a clinic can be a top-flight man. 
All the other workers will be there 
either for a training period only or for 
the routine performance of certain 
jobs. This situation is satisfactory for 
service, but not for research. The 
university specialists in various fields 
will be outside the clinic and will 
pursue their research interests sep- 
arately. In all clinics the special inter- 
est of the director has a vital influence 
upon the whole operation. If he is a 
guidance man, the clinic becomes 
predominantly a guidance clinic. If 
he is a psychologist, it becomes mainly 
a psychological clinic. If he is an 
educator, it becomes in large part an 
educational clinic. It is difficult to 
see how it could be otherwise. More- 
over, the special field of the director 
has a great influence on the workers 
in the clinic. Inevitably, those who 
are in his field are favored, or it is the 
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general belief that they are. In addi- 
tion, the field from which the director 
is chosen by that very fact assumes 
greater prominence than the others. 
The logic is incontrovertible. 


Administering Entrance 
Requirements 


Plans for directing the execution of 
the standards and requirements for 
admission to colleges and universities 
have been getting urgent attention in 
the last few years. The “boom” 
period in college enrollments which 
started after the Second World War 
brought students to our institutions 
of higher learning in such unprece- 
dented numbers that college adminis- 
trators were forced to seek more 
efficient techniques in the administra- 
tion of the admissions functions. 

This study describes the organiza- 
tional plans used to administer the 
requirements for admission in thirty 
large and thirty small colleges and 
universities. The sixty private and 
public institutions represent widely 
separated geographical areas. Each 
large institution had an enrollment of 
at least six thousand students in 1940, 
the small institutions less than two 
thousand. 

The essential data were collected by 
the questionnaire method and from 
the bulletins and catalogues of the 
sixty institutions selected. The ac- 
credited jury technique was used to 
show what is considered the best 
practice in the organizational plan for 
administering admissions. The col- 
leges and universities were studied in 
1942 and again in 1946 to determine 
what changes had been made during 
the four-year period. Table I shows 


1Reported by Ralph Prator, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Colorado. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


the agencies administering admissions 
in the large colleges and universities 
(see Columns 2 and 3). 

In order to handle borderline cases, 
the following assistance was provided 
the admissions officer in fourteen of 
the large institutions in 1942: a uni- 
versity committee assisted the admis- 
sions officer in five, a college committee 
in six, the dean of the college in two, 
and the university dean of students in 
one. The two universities which des- 
ignated admissions committees as 
administrative agents relied upon 
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sion requirements. This committee is 
supervised by a director of admissions. 
The director of admissions works under 
the supervisor of admissions, who, at 
present, is the registrar. 


In the plan used at Cornell Univer- 
sity, the director of admissions served 
as the co-ordinator of admissions and 
at the same time handled adminis- 
trative detail for the committees. 
According to the questionnaire reply, 
the director of admissions gathers all 


information about candidates; superin- 
tends relations with secondary schools; 


TABLE I 


AGENCIES ADMINISTERING ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS IN THIRTY LARGE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES AND IN THIRTY SMALL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 




















Number of Large Number of Small 
Institutions Institutions 
Agency 
1942 1946 1942 1946 
(1) (2) sk Seo] (4) (5) 
RS ee ee ee eee ee 14 13 14 II 
Director of admissions.................. 8 9 7 6 
University examiner.................... 2 2 I I 
College committee on admissions. ........ 2 de Oe Ces 
Dean of admissions.................... I a Sees I 
Dean of administration................. I fie See. Shee, & 
eT Ro We ike Se... cee 
Chairman of committee on admissions .. . I I 2 I 
Committee on admissions...............J......0.. I 5 8 
Director of student personnel............].........[...2.205: I I 
Dean of student administration..........|.........)..eecceeclececccees I 

















individual college committees: at Cor- 
nell, the university director of admis- 
sions served on each of the college 
committees; and at New York Uni- 
versity, the chairman of each college 
committee was a director of admis- 
sions from that college. 

The two universities which had col- 
lege committees as administrative 
agents used widely different plans of 
operation. In reply to a questionnaire 
submitted in 1942, New York Uni- 
versity stated that it made the fol- 
lowing provision: 

The committee on admissions of the 
college administers and interprets admis- 


decides all questions of entrance credit; 
presents all candidates to the committee 
on admissions of the college (three mem- 
bers appointed by the dean); the commit- 
tee selects students to be admitted. 


No changes were reported between 
1942 and 1946 in the procedure for 
deciding doubtful cases by the large 
institutions. Admissions committees 
continued to be the administrative 
agents in two of the universities; and 
in the remaining twenty-eight institu- 
tions authority is given one official, 
with some assistance in borderline 
cases provided in fourteen colleges and 
universities. 
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As is evident in Columns 2 and 3 of 
Table I, no significant changes were 
made in the titles of the admissions 
officers between 1942 and 1946; there 
is one fewer registrar at the present 
time than there was in 1942, one 
additional director of admissions, and 
one more dean of admissions; no dean 
of students is now serving as admis- 
sions officer. 

The small colleges and universities 
included in this study depend upon 
committees for administration of ad- 
missions to a greater extent than do 
the large institutions. The numbers 
in Table I show the agencies admin- 
istering admissions requirements in 
1942 and in 1946; it is to be noted that 
major changes were made during the 
four-year period in the admissions 
offices of some of the small institutions 
selected for study (See Columns 4 
and 5). In 1942, borderline cases in 
ten of the small universities were 
referred by the admissions officer to a 
university committee; in eight of the 
small institutions, three universities, 
and five colleges, the admissions 
officer referred such cases to a college 
committee on admissions. 

The area of responsibility for the 
admissions officers at the following 
three institutions was more closely 
defined in replies to the 1942 ques- 
tionnaire than was the case in other 
institutions: 


Berea College—The director of admis- 
sions evaluates high school credits and 
interprets admission requirements. The 
registrar evaluates transcripts ot college 
credit for applicants. In irregular cases, 
the director of admissions confers with 
special committees. 

University of Nevada—the registrar 

. administers and interprets require- 
ments for admission to the lower divi- 
sion. The committee on admissions and 
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advanced standing acts on irregular cases 
for admission to the lower division and 
handles all upper division and graduate 
study admissions. 

Vanderbilt University—The registrar 
administers and interprets requirements 
in regular cases and the committee on 
admissions (composed of nine members 
appointed by the chancellor) acts on 
irregular cases. Transfer students to the 
junior college are handled by the dean. 


Several changes took place in the 
procedure for deciding the admissions 
status of borderline cases in the small 
institutions between 1942 and 1946. 
In 1946 these cases were referred by 
the admissions officer to a college 
committee on admissions in one uni- 
versity and five colleges, to a univer- 
sity committee in twelve universities, 
and, in one case, to the dean of 
the college. 

Major changes in the administration 
of admissions had taken place during 
the four-year period (1942 to 1946) in 
three of the small universities: At 
Brown University the office of dean 
of admissions was created, and all 
matters pertaining to admissions are 
now centered in that office. A com- 
plete reorganization of student per- 
sonnel administration was completed 
at the University of Vermont, with the 
result that the director of admissions, 
formerly responsible to the president 
of the university, is now responsible 
to the director of student personnel, 
and the responsibility for adminis- 
tering admissions has been transferred 
from the office of the director of 
admissions to an executive committee 
of which the director of admissions 1s 
a member. At the University of 
Nevada, in 1942, the registrar admin- 
istered admissions, but by 1946 the 
plan had changed and a committee is 
now the administrative agent. 


=o —§ Dh A =A 


WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


In administering admissions re- 
quirements, the privately controlled 
institutions tend to rely more upon 
committees than do those publicly 
controlled. Among the large univer- 
sities and colleges, the only two 
reporting committees as adminis- 
trative agents are privately controlled. 
Five of the seven smaller institutions 
reporting committees as administra- 
tive agents are privately supported uni- 
versities and colleges. Among the 
smaller institutions, five of the six 
colleges and universities which have 
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officer should be a specialist in his 
field and should serve as a member of 
the executive committee of the college 
or university. Complete comments of 
the jury members are included in the 
original study.? 

The proposals of the jurors were 
included in a check list which was 
sent to the admissions officer in each 
of the sixty institutions co-operating 
in the study. The opinions of the 
fifty-six admissions officers who re- 
sponded to the check list are presented 
in Table II. 

















TABLE II 
ADMINISTERING STANDARDS AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSIONS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Numser Cueceinc Eacu Feature 
Essenriat FEATURES or PLan 
Of No Good Very 
Value Idea Important 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Administrative details such as devising and distributing entrance 
forms, giving information concerning admissions, filing of applications, 
and so on, handled by the admissions office..............cccccceecccfecceevecs 9 47 
2. Regular candidates for entrance admitted by the admissions officer. . . I 10 45 
3. A committee representing the institution acts as a referral agency in 
EN ELAR LEO. PREETI: SO. 6 24 23 














directors of admissions are privately 
controlled. 

The results of this study were sub- 
mitted to a jury of eight adminis- 
trators who have served with distinc- 
tion as college and university admis- 
sions officers. The jury was encouraged 
to comment about present practice in 
administering admissions and was 
also asked to propose the essential 
features in a feasible plan. 

It was the consensus of the members 
of the jury that the same essentials 
should characterize the admissions 
plan in large and small and public 
and private colleges and universities. 
They believed that the admissions 


Two comments that were made 
may indicate the shortcomings and 
limitations of the committee plan for 
deciding the borderline cases: First, in 
the opinion of the admissions officer 
at the University of New Hampshire 
in 1946, a committee may be “good in 
theory, but a committee is less well 
informed than the admissions officer 
and is inconsistent in its decisions”; 
second, according to the admissions 
officer at the University of Minnesota 
in 1946, if the committee plan is fol- 

[Continued on page 280] 


*Prator, Ralph. “Administration of Admissions 
to Colleges and Universities.” 1947. Unpublished 
Doctor’s thesis on file in the library of the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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Another Successful Conference 
HE Fifth National Conference 
on Higher Education, spon- 
sored by the Department of 

Higher Education of the National 

Education Association, was held in 

Chicago, April 17-19. It maintained 

the reputation that preceding confer- 

ences in the series had earned of being 
among the best educational meetings 
in the nation. 

This conference followed the same 
general plan as earlier ones. Like 
these, it was a working conference 
rather than a convention or a program 
of speeches. Out of suggestions re- 
ceived from several hundred persons 
in the field, a list of important current 
problems or issues was developed for 
study by the conference. These prob- 
lems ranged from “Who Should Go to 
College?” to “Improving Status and 
Welfare of Faculty and Staff”; from 
“National Security and Freedom in 
Higher Education” to “Accreditation 
Policies and Procedures’’; from “‘Eval- 
uation of Current Programs in Gen- 
eral Education” to “The Financial 
Support of Higher Education.” 

For each problem or issue a short 
list of key questions related to it was 
prepared. The list of problems with 
their questions was sent to presidents 
of institutions and of national organ- 
izations, who were asked to designate 
representatives. Each participant was 
asked to indicate his first, second, and 
third choice of study groups. In order 
to keep the study groups small enough 
to be effective working bodies, par- 
allel groups were organized for the 
study of each problem where the en- 
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rollment justified it. Thus, while 
there were twenty-six problems for 
study, there were thirty-seven study 
groups. 

Following the opening general ses- 
sion of the conference, the work of the 
study groups began with addresses by 
their analysts. The analyst’s function 
was to indicate the general nature and 
extent of the problem before his 
group, point out considerations that 
should be taken into account in deal- 
ing with it, indicate alternative solu- 
tions, and so on. The work of the 
analysts was of a high order of excel- 
lence and contributed greatly to the 
effectiveness of the groups. As a 
result of this careful planning and of 
excellent work by analysts, chairmen, 
and consultants, the study groups were 
able in the course of four meetings 
to arrive at carefully thought-out 
conclusions. 

The final reports of the study 
groups have not yet been published, 
and so cannot be appraised. It is not 
likely, however, that they will be 
particularly noteworthy as contribu- 
tions to educational literature; prob- 
ably they will say few things that 
have not been said repeatedly. Like 
most workshops and conferences, this 
one will prove to have been valuable 
chiefly through its influence on those 
who participated rather than through 
its report. 

The value for the participants was 
especially great because of the compo- 
sition of the conference and of the 
study groups. There were more than 
eight hundred participants in the 

[Continued on page 250] 
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Intergroup Relations 
Tue More Perrect Union, dy Robert M. 

Maclver. New York: Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1948. vii+3II pp. $4.00. 

Mr. MaclIver has made a valuable 
contribution to the growing literature 
regarding eradication of intergroup preju- 
dice and discrimination in the United 
States, a nation which is multigroup in 
nature. He delimits his discussion to 
cleavages which result from “differences 
between groups that rest on conceptions 
of them as different kinds of human 
beings” (page 11). Problems which arise 
from differences in creed, “‘class,”’ politics, 
and so on are recognized as important 
but do not provide as deep-seated and 
serious challenges to the national welfare 
and unity as caste discrimination based 
upon ethnic origin or race. Such dis- 
crimination being the most serious, the 
author concentrates on the best means 
whereby it may be ameliorated and 
eventually eliminated. 

In the preparation of the book the 
author has read widely in the field of 
intergroup relations and has referred 
frequently to pertinent materials. The 
manuscript must have been prepared 
more than two and a half to three years 
before the date of this review, as much 
valuable material eaprags two years 
or so ago, obviously has not been scanned. 
It is also apparent that he has not 
consulted with certain yy seb in inter- 
group education who have been doing the 
most serious experimentation in that 
field. Nevertheless, the fact that a group 
of psychologists assisted by furnishing 
valuable reports and critically examining 
the manuscript reassures one as to the 
value of the work. A subvention from 
the Rockefeller Foundation made the 
study possible. 

The author believes that direct attack 
upon discriminaticn, wherever feasible, 
is more effective than the attack on 
prejudice as such. Discrimination tends 
to become institutionalized, and striking 
at conditions which result in discrimina- 
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tion and its perpetuation may be expected 
to bring about permanent changes for the 
better. The distinction between discrimi- 
nation and prejudice is made as follows: 
“Discrimination is the concerted behavior 
of a group, guarded by social sanctions 
and sometimes by legal enactments. 
Prejudice is a way of flied, a bias of 
disposition, with many variations from 
individual to individual” (page 14). By 
attacking the former we may be more 
certain of modifying the latter. With 
this in mind, the author contends that 
the whole structure of the community is 
involved and that organizations special- 
izing in one or another aspect of dis- 
criminatory practices should reassess and 
modify their strategy and program with 
the larger community interests in mind. 

Underlying all efforts to improve group 
relations should be the appeal for the 
unity and welfare of the nation. Our 
citizens must be educated to see that 
disharmony among the various groups 
comprising the nation is a source of 
weakness and endangers the nation at 
this moment in world history. Emphasis 
upon losses to the nation because of 
discrimination is sound strategy. Appeals 
for particular groups tend to stand in the 
way of rallying the sentiments, leader- 
ship, and experience which are required 
to change the community structure and 
ensure the national welfare and unity. 

An excellent diagnosis of how dis- 
crimination perpetuates maladjustments 
in group relations is provided. The 
“vicious circle” of discrimination, which 
results in maladjustments that tend to 
confirm prejudice and continue discrimi- 
nation, is visualized and discussed. Suc- 
cessive chapters consider the factors and 
strategies which must be weighed in 
relation to the economic, political, and 
educational fronts. The attack should 
be on all fronts and at those points which 
are most vulnerable. Hortatory appeals 
have little value as they do not change 
conditions. 

Social scientists are challenged to give 
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attention to research which will reveal the 
methods by which the nature, conditions, 
and effects of intergroup prejudice and 
discrimination may be combated and 
controlled. Such a research program 
calls for collaboration among the scien- 
tists. The responsibility of the social 
scientists is developed more fully in an 
appendix, entitled “Social Science and 
Social Action,” which has been provided 
by one of the collaborating psychologists. 
‘In this and the main text specific sug- 
gestions as to needed research are offered. 

The author places a large but not 
exclusive emphasis upon betterment of 
economic conditions and employment 
opportunities as a means of breaking the 
“vicious circle.” He urges leaders of 
minority groups to realize more fully 
the power of the ballot as a means of 
bringing changes. 

The principles developed appear to 
apply to all areas of discrimination, and 
the reviewer is puzzled as to why the field 
of concern was limited to caste discrimi- 
nation, after which the author proceeded 
to a more general and inclusive Bao za 
If the unity and well-being of community 
and nation are to be achieved, then all 
evidences of prejudice and discrimination 
should be on the agenda of the strategists. 

ceed L. SEAMANS 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 


Chiefly an Appeal to History 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION UNDER THE 
Constitution, dy J. M. O'Neill. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
xii +338 pp. $4.00. 

The controversy between Cardinal 
Spellman and Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt over school aid, the McCollum 
case, arising from religious education car- 
ried on in public schools at Champaign, 
Illinois (1947), and the Everson bus case 
(New Jersey), involving the transporta- 
tion of parochial-school pupils, are high 
lights of a major conflict which profoundly 
alate American education today. The 


book before us is a relentless attack upon 
the adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court, which invalidated the practice at 
Champaign; no less vehemently, it assails 
the arguments presented by various 
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justices in the Everson case, in which the 
decision was favorable. The decisions in 
these cases are the focus of attention in 
Chapters XI and XII. The major part of 
the text (188 pages), however, is an appeal 
to history in support of the author’s view 
that the Supreme Court has usurped cer- 
tain rights reserved to the states. Appen- 
dices (44 pages), a bibliographical list of 
the works cited (7 pages), and a twelve- 
page index enhance the value of the book. 

hat the phrase “no law respecting an 
establishment of religion” meant to 
Madison and Jefferson what the author 
says it meant, few students of the 
eighteenth century would dispute; that 
the Supreme Court has frequently re- 
versed itself is common knowledge; and 
that it has advanced bad arguments for 
right decisions and good arguments for 
wrong ones, may seem evident to many 
who scan its record. Probably most 
intelligent and informed citizens could 
cite at least one decision that they believe 
wrong, and could bring forward persuasive 
arguments to support their views. The 
author can cite many. Like a stern 
teacher of English, Mr. O’Neill lines up 
the offending justices and reads them a 
lecture on the precise meaning of English; 
accuses them of not knowing, or ignoring, 
or willfully misrepresenting the most 
important facts of our constitutional 
history; castigates them for putting too 
much weight on Jefferson’s famous 
phrase—“thus building a wall of separa- 
tion between church and State” (pages 
78, 286, passim); and, in similar vein, 
condemns them on other points in various 
passages of the book. In short, the author 
sees our civil liberties endangered by the 
highest court. Far from preserving civil 
liberties, as it ought to do, the Supreme 
Court, the author asserts, has become an 
“absolute dictatorship”; and “we are 
essentially in the position of the Russian 
peasants under the Politburo” (pages 49, 
272, passim). Little probability of Doctor 
ment is seen “ . until we have a 
majority of justices on the Supreme Court 
who are thoroughly competent in under- 
standing, interpreting, and writing the 
English language, and who know Amer- 
ican history, especially constitutional and 
Supreme Court history’’ (page 218). 
Having little faith, apparently, in the 
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early advent of such a degree of learning 
on the Supreme Bench, Mr. O’Neill in a 
later passage discusses four measures for 
reducing its power. 

The merit of the book lies chiefly in its 
forthright character and its emphasis on 
logic, historic accuracy, and precision in 
dealing with documents. Its chief demerit, 
it seems to the reviewer, arises curiously 
enough from a certain extravagance of 
language, inadequate appreciation of his- 
toric changes in the American scene, and 
scarcely supportable comparisons. This 
weakness is all the more striking in a 
book whose oft-recurrent theme is that 
Supreme Court justices should be more 
precise in dealing with language, logic, 
and historical facts. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Timely Review 
Free SPEECH AND Its RELATION TO 
SELF-GOVERNMENT, by Alexander 
Meiklejohn. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. xiv-+107 pp. $2.00. 
Mr. Meiklejohn holds that the Supreme 
Court has annulled the guarantee of free 
speech in the First Amendment of the 
Constitution and so struck a disastrous 
blow at self-government. Under the 
amendment, he says, “the suppressive 
activities of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, of the un-American Activities 
Committees, of the Department of Justice 
and its Immigration Service, of the 
President’s Loyalty Order” are without 
justification—“‘are false in theory and 
therefore disastrous in practice” (page 91). 
Not only the Court but also the citizens 
misconceive the Constitution, he says: 
the Court confuses the unlimited freedom 
of public discussion under the First 
Amendment with the limited right of 
private possession under the Fifth 
Amendment, thanks chiefly to Justice 
Holmes’s ‘“‘clear and present danger” 
doctrine; the citizens overlook “‘the com- 
pact of self-government,” on which he 
says the Constitution rests, and turn to 
individualism, such as “our blind and 
unthinking faith in the scheme of com- 
titive strife which we so falsely call the 
American Way of Life’”’ (pages 89, 106). 
We have deviated so far, he says, that in 
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political thought we are “curiously un- 
American” (page 29). 

He regards the free-speech guarantee of 
the First Amendment as a device for 
fulfilling the presumed compact, not as a 
natural right. He argues emphatically 
that it has no private ap licability but is 
limited to matters of public interest. It 
is a device for sharing truth, he says, but 
perhaps not for discovering truth; and 
though he thinks “the demand for the 
freedom of speech is the demand for edu- 
cation” (page 103), he inclines to say 
that freedom of inquiry may be abridged 
without violation of the First Amendment. 

Is the proposition, “Congress shall 
make no law . . . abridging the freedom 
of speech,” a device or instrument of any 
kind? Is it derived, an implicate of 
something else, such as a compact for 
political action? Is it not unconditional 
simply: the freedom of speech? As such, is 
it not a primordial and inalienable con- 
stituent of the free man’s life? If it were 
only a device, there should be little sur- 
prise or repining if it changed or fell 
into disuse through the ages. 

But if free speech should conflict with 
other parts of the Constitution or 
obstruct the execution of laws enacted 
by Congress, which of them would have 
to give way? Politics and law being what 
they are, and not a rigid logical system, 
there is perpetual difficulty in deciding 
what is principal, what subaltern, and 
where we stand. Hence individualism, 
as with Justice Holmes, and some form 
of collectivism, as with Mr. Meiklejohn, 
but no certainty that either is right or 
shall always prevail. 

The absoluteness of the free-speech 
guarantee makes nonsense of every at- 
tempt to set limits to it or to rectify it 
with contrary law. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Meiklejohn confines the guarantee to 
discourse on matters of public concern ic 
is as if the Amendment were made to 
read “Congress shall make no law.. . 
abridging the freedom of political speech.” 
And when he speaks as if it might be 
constitutional to abridge our Piven, one of 
inquiry, one can hear Patrick Henry 
declaiming “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” On the other hand, Mr. Meikle- 
john rises to the plane of that libertarian 
in declaring the freedom of all to criticize 
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the government and to uphold any plan 
of public action, no matter how unwise, 
unfair, or un-American others may think 
it. His book teaches a somewhat for- 
gotten lesson on that theme, one which 
the publicist and the educational office- 
holder might profitably study. 
Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
Louisiana State University 


The Displaced Scholar in America 


Tue Rescue oF ScrENCE AND LEARNING, 
by Stephen Duggan and Betty Drury. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1948. 
Xli+214 pp. $3.00. 

This little volume pays tribute both to 
the tolerance, unselfishness, and sym- 

athy which many American educators 

Coen shown whenever confronted with 

the plight of the refugee scholar and to 

the contributions which some of the 
latter have made and are still making to 
our intellectual and social life. Since it is 
well known that not all our scholars and 
legislators were favorably disposed 
toward the acceptance of foreign intel- 
lectuals, your reviewer is inclined to 
believe that this book also aims at setting 
straight the record for this particular group. 

In the first eight chapters the authors 
present a documentary, objective account 
of “the advent of the displaced scholars 
in our country and the manifold and 
different experiences in our institutions 
of higher education” (page 102). The 
ninth chapter is a collection of letters 
which contain “conclusions the scholars 
themselves have drawn from their expe- 
riences, especially the evaluation they 
made of the standards of higher education 
in the United States” (page 102). The 
next chapter contains opinions of college 
and university administrators about the 
displaced scholar, and the last discusses 
the origin, organization, and policies of 
the Emergency Committee. 

As early as 1933 the Emergency Com- 
mittee in Aid of Displaced German 
Scholars was formed under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Duggan. This agency func- 
tioned over a period of twelve years. In 
due time various other organizations 
such as the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Oberlaender Trust lent a helping 
hand to this cause. In one regard at 
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least, approximately five hundred intel- 
lectuals, miost of whom were “men of 
distinction in European universities,” 
were more fortunate than thousands of 
other suppressed and persecuted groups: 
They had friends who were eager to bring 
them to America and to help them in 
their new and often strange environ- 
ment. Since most of the refugee scholars 
were of the Jewish faith, “the Emergency 
Committee was supported almost exclu- 
sively by the generosity of Jewish 
foundations and individuals” (page 64). 

Their problems of adjusting themselves 
in America were in many respects the 
same which every other immigrant en- 
counters. Their complaints about such 
matters as long teaching hours, little 
time for research, and the relatively low 
income of American university professors 
are in no way peculiar to the displaced 
scholar but have become second nature 
to most American teachers. As a rule 
these men and women received “‘a hearty 
and sympathetic welcome by their Amer- 
ican colleagues,” and with few tragic 
exceptions adjusted themselves to their 
new environment. 

Their reaction to and evaluation of 
American standards of higher education 
are by necessity extremely cautious. 
Whenever the displaced scholar writes 
“enthusiastically and with keen discern- 
ment about his experience in American 
colleges and universities” (page 103), he 
is primarily concerned with the reactions 
of his students and his new colleagues. 
Again and again, the emphasis lies on 
the hearty welcome he received by these 
groups. Only a few dare open criticism 
of the American university. A professor 
in an urban institution writes: 

The American college, as an institutional 
pattern of higher learning, seems to rest on an 
unorganic and ill-digested mixture of high- 
school standards and techniques and univer- 
sity standards and techniques. Or, to be 
quite frank and more specific, my “happi- 
ness” has not been complete by virtue of the 
intellectual atmosphere created by many 
teachers and students who are inclined to 
carry a high-school mentality into their 
“advanced” work and, hence, fail to strive 
for humanized culture, as that term has been 
defined by Matthew Arnold” (page 137). 


This reviewer is inclined to believe that 
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many American scholars would agree 
with most of this statement. 

Almost all those college and university 
administrators at whose institutions dis- 
placed scholars were engaged, paid tribute 
to their scholarly activities and achieve- 
ments. Due space is given by the authors 
to the services in technical, scientific, and 
administrative spheres which many of 
these men rendered to America during 


the last war. 
WI Lu1aM F. AMANN 
Rutgers University 


Union College Character Research 

Project 
A GREATER GENERATION, by Ernest 

M. Ligon. New York: Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1948. xii+157 pp. $2.50. 

Although the thesis of this book is not 
stated in Socratic terminology, the prob- 
lem is essentially the Socratic problem— 
can virtue be taught? The affirmative 
answer given to this question by the 
author is based on the results of the 
Union College Character Research Proj- 
ect, a study which has been carried on in 
Schenectady through the co-operative 
effort of parents, teachers, ministers, and 
workers in the research laboratory. The 
book describes the aims and methods of 
this project. 

The greatest shortcoming of the book 
lies in the fact that, while there is much 
said about techniques and procedures 
employed in this project, there is almost 
nothing said to justify the conclusion 
that any remarkable results have been 
achieved. Footnote references to other 
books by the author may provide the 
desired justification, but the author’s 
claim, asserted repeatedly and with great 
conviction, that character can be taught 
remains somewhat dogmatic in the 
absence of supporting evidence. 

Earlier approaches to the problem have 
been ineffective, the author argues, since 
they have been based on armchair specu- 
lation rather than scientific techniques. 
Psychological study today has demon- 
strated char definite character traits can 
be disclosed through the method of factor 
analysis, and that within this framework 
there can be shown to be “laws of char- 
acter development which are just as 
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inviolable and powerful as the laws of 
nature” (page 8). We have only to 
acquaint ourselves with these laws, and 
apply them under controlled situations, 
in order to produce the desired modifica- 
tions in character. 

The value perspective which is selected 
as the goal of character education is that 
of religion, and religion as specifically 
embodied in the ientines of Jesus. For 
example, the Beatitude, “Happy are the 
pure in heart,” reveals forty-five specific 
attitudes which are capable of classifica- 
tion into four major groups or factors: 
purposiveness of action, persistence and 
dependability, self-confidence, and voca- 
tional choice. Lessons are then devised 
which aim to lead the child through five 
steps: exposure to value, learning by 
repetition, understanding, conviction, and 
application. 

As a program this is excellent. Cer- 
tainly there are no serious difficulties in 
producing the first step, or even the sec- 
ond. The third begins to cause difficul- 
ties, for we have no techniques of teaching 
which assure us that we are producing 
understanding in the minds of our stu- 
dents. But the fourth is the real obstacle; 
unless we can produce conviction all other 
effort is wasted. In fact, we might also 
say that if we can produce conviction all 
other effort is unnecessary. The real prob- 
lem of character education is persuading 
the individual that he ought to adopt one 
plan of life rather than another; if we could 
meet this difficulty, we could eliminate 
vice and crime in a generation or two. 

A. CorneE ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


Report of an Inspection Tour 


To Make THE Peopte Strone, dy 4. Ed- 
ward Stuntz. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1948. 298 pp. $3.50. 

The reviewer considers his present task 

a dual one: first, and of major importance, 

is the work of summarizing very briefly 

what the author has attempted to do, 
considering always the frame of reference 
he has set for himself; second, of minor 
importance, is the obligation of evaluat- 
ing the author’s achievement. 

With fourteen years as a foreign cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press, four 
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years of service with the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, and several years o 
other valuable experience behind him, the 
author started out in June, 1946, to 
inspect and to take notes on some eighteen 
or twenty projects of a co-operative 
nature—that is, projects supported by the 
joint efforts and funds of the United 
States and the various Latin-American 
countries concerned—located in Mexico, 
Peru, Haiti, Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile. 
On this venture the author was operatin 

under the auspices of, or at any rate wit 

the blessings of, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Institute of 
Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
two government corporations themselves 
functioning under the supervision of the 
Department of State. 

The chief object of this tour of inspec- 
tion seems to have been to acquire first- 
hand information concerning matters 
such as personnel employed, problems 
encountered, methods used, and results 
achieved on the several and varied public 
enterprises designed to promote sounder 
bodies, higher standards of living, and 
richer spirits among the less fortunate 
people of the far-flung Latin-American 
communities. Obviously, the material 
gathered on the spot, supplemented by 
data assembled by numerous official and 
unofficial agencies in the Pan-American 
world, would be set forth between the 
covers of the present book. Perhaps the 
author and his sponsors nursed the ho 
that the United States Congress might 
continue financial support mg a program 
into which its taxpayers poured about 
$100,000,000 during the period 1943-48. 
But who would venture to say that the 
cause was not a good one? 

To this reviewer the book has two 
defects. The author neglects to report 
the failures and shortcomings which he 
must have detected here and there as he 
flitted from Ciudad Juarez and Xochi- 
milco (Mexico) to Chimbote and Iquitos 
(Peru), to Belém and Rio Doce (Brazil), 
thence to Paysandi (Uruguay) and 
Santiago (Chile). Finally, the attempt to 
add interest and color to the vibrant, 
factual story through use of meaningless 
verbiage was an ineffective venture. 

Lawrence F. HIti 
Ohio State University 
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A Useful Guide 
TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND MANAGERS, by 

Earl G. Planty, William S. McCord, 

and Carlos A. Efferson. New York: 

Ronald Press Company, 1948. xiii+ 

278 pp. $5.00. 

Fundamental changes in our commer- 
cial and industrial structure, brought 
about by rapid developments and tech- 
nological changes within the past half- 
century, have created a critical need for 
training in business and industry today, 
The authors make use of the experiences 
of those who have accepted the challenge 
of providing education at work in order 
to develop, illustrate, and justify basic 
principles which can be applied to all 
training programs. Chapters dealing with 
form and organization, programs, and 
methods draw heavily upon these experi- 
ences. Recommendations are supported 
by examples and illustrations chosen from 
successful training programs. The basic 
propositions discovered by this technique 
are important to the growth and develop- 
ment of the field, because with them goes 
the challenge of being tried, accepted, 
rejected, or improved upon and filled out 
by the thought and practice of others. 

As the field of training has grown, the 
basic elements of similarity among train- 
ing departments and the demand for 
unity of purpose, scope, and organization 
have been overlooked. The authors have 
made significant strides in the elimination 
of this confusion and in the clarification, 
balance, and clear definition of purposes. 
The result is that a useful guide is 
presented to directors of training and all 
those engaged in training work, as well as 
to students preparing to enter manage- 
ment, personnel, or training fields. 

Recognition and acceptance by the 
authors of the concept that specific skills 
and general attitudes are inseparably 
related as areas of training are basic 
factors in the development of the subject- 
matter. This concept, necessitating a 
synonymous use of the terms training and 
education, results in broadened objectives 
and scope of the entire field for the 
reader and a professionalized treatment 
of the subject, and points the way that 
training should follow in the future. 

The reader is left with the impression 
that training is neither visionary nor 
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impractical. Present-day disunity and 
strife between management and labor is 
sufficient justification for concluding that 
management and workers alike can be 
led to fuller co-operation and understand- 
ing through industrial education. 
Vouimer H. SoreENsEN 
University of Wisconsin 


An Impressive Volume 


Man anp His Works: THE SCIENCE OF 
CuLtTurAL AnTHROPOLOGY, by Melville 
J. Herskovitz. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1948. xviii+678+xxxvii pp. 
$6.75. 

For many generations now, culture has 
been a word to conjure with, and the 
“gentleman of culture” the beau ideal 
of liberal education. From Matthew 
Arnold to T.S.Eliot, culture has been 
assimilated to literary and aesthetic 
expression, and education to an indoctri- 
nation in “great books.” To advocates 
of the “great books” dogma of culture, 
Mr. Herskovitz’s great book will be a 
heresy and a shock. But it is a must for 
them, and for all who concern themselves 
about liberal or general education. For 
it brings back to scale, in the total 
dynamics of the human enterprise, the 
inflations of their highly invidious ideal 
of culture. 

Mr. Herskovitz is an anthropologist. 
His book is the conclusion of a quarter of 
a century of exploration and study of the 
diverse ways of life and thought of homo 
sap. He has observed at first hand the 
societies of men in Dutch Guiana, in 
Haiti, in Brazil, in Trinidad, in West 
Africa, as well as at home; and he has 
brought together his own findings and 
inferences with those of practically all 
his fellow anthropologists. He has read 
all the books and appraised all the ideas. 
The result is this signally impressive vol- 
ume which compenetrates them in a 
composite image presenting a “core of 
agreement,” a consensus of observation 
and judgment. Man, according to this 
consensus is “the only culture-building 
animal.” 

The culture he builds is a function of 
his original nature reacting on his habi- 
tat, and his fellow humans, near and far. 
Its forms are contingent rather than 
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necessary, and are transmitted as social, 
not as biological, inheritance. That 
is, they are “learned.” Individuals who 
acquire them do not pass them on entirely 
unaltered. The tendency to variation is 
inveterate, and each of the multitude of 
the cultures of mankind has its own line 
of change and is affected by other lines. 
Each constitutes a total economy, with 
its folkways, customs, and mores; its 
faiths, forms, knowledges, and skills; its 
particular esthetic expression (which is so 
often invidiously appraised as alone 
culture). Each is a syndrome of “traits” 
and “‘traits-complexes” which its insti- 
tutions enchannel. Each alters, in its 
elements and as a whole; even the most 
“primitive” culture has its own maturity 
and is not to be regarded as a contem- 
porary ancestor. 

But each evinces regularities as well as 
deviations, repetitions as well as unique- 
nesses, and is hence susceptible to scientific 
as well as to historical inquiry. Cultural 
anthropology is this inquiry. It shows 
that every culture is the instrument of 
total adjustment in the struggle for sur- 
vival of the human person living in and 
by this culture. It shows that every 
culture contains something unique and 
incommensurable. It necessarily implies, 
therefore, a cultural relativism, “a phi- 
losophy which, in recognizing the values 
set up by every society to guide its own 
life, lays stress on the dignity inherent in 
every body of custom, and on the need 
for tolerance.” Cultural anthropology 
establishes scientifically that the basis of 
“a world-society . . . can be only live 
and let live, a willingness to recognize 
the values that are to be found in the 
most diverse ways of life.” 

Thus, the science of cultural anthro- 
pology confirms the conclusions of the 
philosophy of cultural pluralism. It 
negates the claims of every form of 
totalitarianism. It provides scientific 
ground for the affirmations of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the principles and program of Unesco. It 
presents, to those who regard general 
education as essential to the culture of 
democracy, a base for curriculum-making 
they may not securely ignore. 

H. M. Kaien 
New School for Social Research 
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Administering Entrance Require- 
ments 
[Continued from page 271] 


lowed, it should be understood that 
the “committee is advisory to the 
dean of admissions; responsibility 
should rest definitely with the dean 
and he should consult the committee 
only in those cases he desires . . . aid 
in making his own decision.” 

Table II suggests that the same gen- 
eral plan for administering admissions 
will work very satisfactorily in most 
colleges and universities. Although 
there is a greater variance in the opin- 
ions expressed about the agency which 
should pass upon the status of border- 
line cases than there is with reference 
to the handling of administrative de- 
tails in the admissions program and 
decisions in regular cases, there is a 
prevailing opinion that the irregular 
cases should be referred to a commit- 
tee or board for final action. 


Another Successful Conference 
[Continued from page 272] 


conference, who came from 202 pub- 
lic and 244 private institutions in 44 
states and the District of Columbia. 
These institutions enroll 64 per cent 
of the entire college student body of 
the United States. Forty-six lay and 
professional national organizations 
were officially represented. Among 
the participants were 297 professors, 
110 presidents, 198 deans, 24 public- 
relations officers, 14 business man- 
agers, 29 student-personnel officers, 15 
registrars, and 19 admissions officers. 
Thus the membership of the confer- 
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ence was a good cross section of the 
higher-education profession. 

Moreover, effort was made, in 
organizing each study group, to make 
it as widely representative as possible 
while giving due weight to the wishes 
of the registrants for assignment to 
particular groups. Instead of encour- 
aging registrars, deans, professors of 
education, residents of a single state, 
or workers in state universities to 
form their own groups, conference 
officials distributed them among the 
groups. Each study group was also a 
cross section. Associations and confer- 
ences representing particular subject- 
matter fields, particular kinds of 
jobs, and particular types of institu- 
tions have made, and will continue to 
make, important contributions to 
higher education. But there has been 
too little recognition and use of the 
cross-section type of conference. In 
developing this kind of conference so 
successfully, the Department of Higher 
Education has rendered an outstanding 
service. 

Space is lacking to discuss other 
features of the conference: the key- 
note address, the “‘Meet the Author” 
session, the addresses at the closing 
general session, the adoption of reso- 
lutions, and so on. While these are by 
no means unworthy of discussion, they 
are overshadowed in importance by 
the work of the study groups. It is 
through these that the conference, 
like those that preceded it, will make 
its chief contribution to higher 
education. 

Heartiest congratulations to those 
responsible for planning and carrying 
through this conference. Let them 
keep up the good work. pF. 








